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Reception and Visiting Toilettes. 
See illustration on front page. 


NIG. 1.—This trained dress for receptions and 
] dinners is of bottle green velvet, with rose- 
colored China crape on which is a design of rose- 
buds of deeper shade. The foundation skirt is 
covered in front and on the sides with the crape, 
in festoons at the foot and representing a sec- 
ond apron at the top; a slight puffing finishes it 
at the foot. The velvet corsage has a very long 
point in front made quite broad, and is shortened 
on the sides, and laced behind. The neck opens 
in a Pompadour square, and has very rich em- 
broidery on tulle across it; similar embroidery is 
down the elbow sleeves. The train is very long, 
full, and straight. Pink aigrette in the hair. 
Pearl necklace. Crape and lace fan. Rose pink 
stockings and green satin slippers. 

Fig. 2.—This costume is of moss green gros 
grain with mahogany velvet and silk of a lighter 
shade. The moss green gros grain skirt has a 
panel of velvet on the left side, with large pleats 
in the back, very full drapery on the tournure 
forming poufs at the top, and a long, fully draped 
apron in front. The corsage is of velvet over 
green silk, which is seen only at the top and in 
the sleeves. The vest is made of folds of the 
red-brown silk. Mahogany velvet collar, and vel- 
vet facing on the cuffs. Silk toque with velvet 
brim, mahogany ribbon loops in front, also a 
bird with long tail feathers. Gray gloves. Green 
boots tipped with patent-leather. 





on the side of what is good. Among its writers are 
the very best who are devoting their literary talents 
to the entertainment and instruction of the young.”— 
Christian at Work. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An ILLUsTRATED WEEKLY. 


The number for May 8 is an unusually rich one. 
It opens with a story for boys by Marcaret Emma 
Drirro, entitled “ Lazarus,” which is told with a 
great deal of dry humor, 

Cotonxt Doner’s series of papers on Driving is 
continued, and FraNKLiIn SarrertHwaltEe has an 
interesting article on “ Pigeons as Pets.” 

“ Palissy the Potter” is the title of the third arti- 
cle in Mr. George Makepeace Tow e's series of 
“ Heroes and Martyrs of Invention.” 

The principal illustration is a handsome engrav- 


ing, entitled a . " 
TETE-A-TETE, 

FROM THE PAINTING BY C. E. DE BEAUMONT. 

Other illustrations are “ The Whistler,” en- 
graved after a drawing by J. H. Moser; an illus- 
tration by Freperic Dietman to “ The Colonel's 
Money” ; and drawings by News1i, Gray-Park- 
ku, CULMER Barnrs, ete, 

vetry by Dora Reap Goopate and Susan 

Hantiey Swert. 

SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harper’s YounG PErop.e 
will be sent on application. 
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Our next number will contain a PatrERN-SHEET 
Supe.eMent, with numerous patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions, comprising Bripat Toiterres ; 
Hous, Street, and TRavELLING Dresses; Wrap- 
rings; YounG Gtrts’ Morning Gowns and 
Aprons; Gints’ Dresses; Hmbroidery Patterns, 
Purses, and other Fancy - Work, etc. ; with attrac- 
tive literary and artistic selections. 


MAY DAYS HERE AND THERE. 
YT OTHING more painfully marks the dif- 
ference between the loveliness of the 
English climate and ours than certain pas- 
sages to be met with in perusal of the books 
of the English poets wherever there has 
been occasion to mention the month of May, 
and then a glance out of our own windows 
upon its cheerless skies as we have them 
usually with us. In England, in all those 
countries whose airs are warmed with the 
gentle breath of the Gulf Stream, May is a 
season of soft and sunny delights, of tlowers 
and fragrances, of strolling lovers and sing- 
ing birds, without an east wind belonging 
as of right to any of its thirty-one days. It 
is full of what CALDERON called 





“Las mafianas floridas 
De Abril y Mayo.” 

Our ancestors brought over with them the 
tradition of this lovely foreign May month, 
and they and their descendants only very 
lately found out the immense stretch of 
longitude and latitude between the May of 
these Western shores and of the pleasant 
country which they left in a craft named 
for the best-loved blossom of the best-loved 
month. So much will the habit of thought, 
the accepted tradition, prevail over bitter 
personal experience. 


“The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose,” 


sings MILTON; 


“Hail bounteous May, that doth inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire!” 


lights abounding when “the jolly hours 
lead on propitious May.” And for genera- 
tions we have accepted that as the proper 
sort of May, and our own as only an unfor- 
tunate variation that might at any time 
right itself. 

In his song of the flowers—flowers born 
only of abundance of sunshine and south 
wind—Leicu Hunt makes them cry out, 


“Then think in what bright showers 
We thicken fields and bowers, 
And with what heaps of sweetness half stifle wanton 
ay!” 
And Keats speaks of 


**mid-May’s oldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine.” 


In fact the pages of the British poets over- 
flow with descriptions and allusions that de- 
clare the deliciousness of this lovely month, 
as if its very breath were the breath of para- 
dise, and its dew but the dew from the four 
rivers that watered the garden of Eden. It 
is not that way at all with us. Among our- 
selves, if we wish to allude to May, we say 
with EMERSON in speaking of the rhodora 


“In May, when sea-winds pierce our solitudes” ; 


or with Rosz Terry, in speaking of the 
May-tlower, 


“Ere the last snow-drift melts, your tender buds 
have blown.” 


That is, we do so when we are wise, and not 
misled by any one of those chance decep- 
tive days that happen on us in May, even as 
they do in February, but belong of right no 
more to one than to the other. Certain 
others of us, still imbued with the traditions 
of our progenitors, will speak tenderly of 
May, as if with some remnant of the ancient 
superstition that did not allow one to speak 
the truth of evil powers, or as if the king 
might come to his own again, and we then 
shallstand betteras nonjurors ; as if we cher- 
ished hope or fear that May would, after all, 
one day take a turn, and be as delightful 
to us as it was to our forefathers in the oth- 
er country—our forefathers who must have 
lived in this country in the perpetual trust 
of seeing the month lay aside its strange 
austerity and become the May of their his- 
tory. 

It is singular how this congenital non- 
sense has lingered with us. The snow is 
barely gone, the mud is over shoes, the rasp- 
ing east winds alternate with drenching 
rains, the skies are leaden and cold, or of a 
chill pale blue if perchance a day of watery 
sunshine comes; influenzas rule us, coughs 
rival the notes of the indomitable birds, 
rheumatisms make us dread a draught; we 
hover over the fires; many of us have not 
yet closed our furnaces; some have not laid 
aside their thicker clothes, or invoked the 
powers of camphor and turpentine to guard 
their furs. And yet the most of us persist 
in believing that May is all the poets have 
said of her, forgetful that here in this West- 
*ern world she conducts herself as people are 
sometimes liable to do when they have put 
an ocean between themselves and home. 
We go about repeating lines to match Tom 
Moorr’s interpretation of Anacreon—- 


“While virgin graces warm with May, 
Fling roses o’er her dewy way”; 


and in the long intervals of the winter and 
earlier spring find ourselves sighing, 
“Oh, my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May— 
Waiting for the pleasant rambles 
Where the fragrant hawthorn brambles, 
With the woodbine alternating, 
Scent the dewy May,” 


as if all that really belonged to our May—as 
if we had honeysuckles and musk-roses and 
heaps of sweetness half stifling her! 

The fact is that, to all but hopeful hearts, 
May is one of our dreariest months; it keeps 
the word of promise to the ear and breaks 
it to the hope, as the saying is. ‘The birds 
build, the grass springs, we look forward 
constantly to the rest, and not a sign do we 
see of it till all at once some fine day June 
trips over the border, and there we have the 
English May with a little fire of its own 
thrown in, as everything must have its tang 
of added sharpness and exacerbation under 
these skies of ours, even the fine weather. 

If the forlorn little troops of school-chil- 
dren who go out crowned with their paper 
roses publicly to keep the May, with the 
east winds for escort and to blow their mn- 
sic, would but wait for these later days, 
there might be a great deal more poetry 
and beauty in their surroundings, and far 
less danger of coryzas and sore throats and 
growing-pains and croup, although a witty 
man, appreciating the caprices of our wea- 
ther, has travestied a certain famous line so 
that it shall read, “ What is so raw as a day 
in June?” For surely it takes a constitu- 
tion of brass to stand up to the brazen as- 
sumption that in our Northern climates, so 
far as out-door pleasures are concerned, May, 
as the author of that famous line has said, 





and he recurs again and again to the de- 


my, 


is ever anything but Mayu’t. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
SOCIAL SUPERIORS. 


\ R. BRANDER MATTHEWS lately quoted, 
4¥E at a discussion held in New York as to the 
working of republican government, an early state- 
ment by Lowell which seems to me to contain a 
brief epitome of the whole matter, and to be too 
good to forget. Lowell said—1 quote from mem- 
ory—“If it be a good thing for an English duke 
that he has no social superior, I think it can 
hardly be bad for an American farmer.” It re- 
minded me of a saying by a classmate of mine, 
so fond of England and so ashamed of his own 
country that he used to define it as the mission 
of the United States “to vulgarize the whole 
world,” who yet resented being taken too literal- 
ly in this remark, and would tell a story of the 
disgusting sycophaney of middle-class English- 
men toward people of rank, contrasting it with 
the perfect indifference of the average American 
traveller, unconscious of having a social superior 
anywhere. 

But there is an aspect of this “ social superi- 
or” question so obvious that I wonder to see so 
little said about it. Does it not really form a 
key to the whole question of domestic service ? 
It often seems to me that the estimable ladies 
who are always urging, and with many good argu- 
ments, that young girls thrown upon themselves 
for support should choose house-work rather 
than the factory, miss the most important point 
in the whole affair. Those who refuse house- 
work in this form do it, not because they dread 
work, for they usually work harder elsewhere ; 
nor because house-work seems to them degrading, 
because they have almost all helped their mo- 
thers to do it, and they probably expect to do it 
for themselves when they are married. There is 
nothing that the ladies who advise them can 
say about it which has any effect upon their 
minds, because the main point is so often left 
untouched. The thing that really influences 
them is the dislike—which they share with dukes 
and duchesses—of having social superiors. 

Say what you please, they are not made con- 
scious, in the life of factory operatives or “ sales la- 
dies,” of having distinct social superiors, where- 
as every day of domestic service seems to imply 
the distinct and formal recognition of such supe- 
riority. The more distinct the recognition, the 
Jess it is liked. To be the “ help” in a farmer’s 
family, eating at the family table and coming in 
at the same door, reduces this sense of social in- 
feriority to the smallest point, or extinguishes it 
altogether. Nor is there much of it in the rural 
hotel, where the life of the hired men and girls 
is a thing by itself, and no sense of actual infe- 
riority is pressed on them. Then there are many 
families where a tone of kindly friendliness pre- 
vails, and excludes all oppressive sense of social 
superiors ; and if all families were like this, there 
would be much less scarcity of “ living-out girls,” 
as they like to call themselves, But just in pro- 
portion as distinctions become marked and arti- 
ficial, the dislike becomes greater to anything 
that implies social superiority. It is in vain to 
tell those thus situated that labor is honorable, 
and household labor especially so; to say that a 
good servant ranks higher than a good factory 
hand, and soon. The ladies who say this fail to 
convince others because they do not really con- 
vince themselves, That is the real difficulty. 

The plain fact is—and this is what makes the 
real difficulty—that these benevolent ladies them- 
selves in their secret souls regard that member 
of a poor family who goes out to service as occu- 
pying a lower social plane than her sister who 
tends in a store or works in a shoe factory. Itis 
the same with men. I remember an occasion, 
many years ago, when a whole suburban village 
was thrown into confusion because Mr. *s 
man-servant was allowed to buy a ticket and 
dance at a village ball, although the young farm- 
ers and mechanics were all expected and even 
begged to attend. “ What is the difference ?” was 
asked. ‘ Why, of course,” said the ladies on the 
committee, “you expect to dance in the same set, 
at a country ball, with your milkman and shoe- 
maker, but as to meeting on the same terms Mr. 
*3 man-servant, that is a very different 
thing.” I never could see why it was different, 
but long observation has convinced me that it is 
so regarded. Now if the very ladies who give 
all the good advice still make this distinction, and 
rank household service as socially inferior to the 
more independent lines of work, how can they 
expect not to be taken at their word? They 
may talk never so much about the dignity of 
househald-employment, but they do not live up to 
it for themselves. 

I have lately asked a series of ladies, who are all 
content with their own social positions, whether 
they would regard as more of a sacrifice for a 
son or a brother to marry a young girl who had 
worked in a factory or one who had “ lived out” ; 
and they have uniformly expressed preference 
for the factory over the other alternative. On 
being pressed for reasons, some said that they 
did not know, but that this was the way they felt. 
Others said that household service seemed “ more 
menial”; others, that it would be awkward to re- 
ceive as an equal one who had opened the door 
for you or swept your room. Each of these rea- 
sons seemed rather flimsy, but not more so than 
the general feeling of which it is a part. To me 
it is all unmeaning; the only things really im- 
portant are character, intelligence, and refine- 
ment; and nothing can be less important than 
the mere question what a person’s employment 
is or has been, so it be honest. 








“Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


But the point now of interest is to know what 
the general impression is; and so long as the 
employers themselves regard household service 
as being socially lower than working at the nee- 
dle or at the loom, how can they expect that the 





persons most concerned will fail to see it? Ifwe 
regard all this as a prejudice, let us go to work to 
correct it, In the mean time we must remember 
that those who are in our employ are really taking 
themselves at our own valuation, and cannot con- 
sistently be censured. When your best handmaid- 
en leaves your employ and accepts lower pay in a 
“box factory” or at some “ straw-works,” remem- 
ber that she may do it for precisely the same 
reason that Queen Victoria got herself declared 
“Empress of India” as well as Queen of England, 
—in order that she might thenceforth have no 
social superior. T. W. H. 





"AMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON. 
LXX. 


FTER the family dinner-table has been laid, 
the service of the various dishes is to be 
considered. The maid should understand what 
dishes are to be brought to the table at the same 
time, in what order all are to be removed, and 
how the table is to be arranged for those next in 
service. Less for the purpose of formality than 
convenience, the dinner should be served in 
courses; that is, the dishes which are to be 
served at the same time may be designated as a 
course. The soup (which the hostess serves) and 
the fish may come in the same course, because 
many persons eat but a few spoonfuls of soup; 
while they are taking this the fish may be placed 
before the host, who may at once begin to serve 
it. The fish sauce in its boat should be at the 
right side of the dish, and plain boiled potatoes, 
in an open vegetable dish, near the fish. The 
only covering permissible for boiled potatoes is a 
clean napkin, but this may be omitted. The dish 
of potatoes may be passed when the plate of fish 
is laid before the guest, but the service is facili- 
tated if a potato is laid upon the plate with the 
fish ; the sauce is to be put upon the fish when 
it is laid on the plate. As each guest finishes 
the soup the plate should be removed at once, 
and replaced with the plate of fish; this is to be 
removed in its turn, and then the guest is sup- 
posed to occupy the time until the service of the 
next course with the various relishes upon the 
table. If there is only one attendant, the guests 
assist each other to the relishes, to bread, water, 
ete. In this event carafes containing cool water, 
placed upon the table, are preferable to a water 
pitcher. A bowl of cracked ice is quite in place 
upon the table where the company is small and 
there is only one waiter. A way of freezing the 
water in the carafes is described elsewhere by the 
author. 

A few words about serving shell-fish at dinner. 
If raw oysters or clams are included in the din- 
ner, they should be arranged in their shells upon 
cold plates, with a piece of Jemon in the centre 
of each plate, and the oyster fork laid upon them. 
Care should be taken to remove every particle of 
broken shell from the oysters, and they should 
be very cold; the plates containing them are set 
on dinner plates, and put at each place at the 
table before the guests enter the dining-room. 
Although crackers are served with them at in- 
formal dinners, the choice accompaniment is 
brown-bread cut very thin, buttered, and folded 
together; plates of this are at each end of the 
table. While the oysters are being eaten, the 
soup may be placed before the mistress, with the 
ladle and plates convenient for her to serve it. 
As she fills each plate the waitress should take it 
from the left, put it on a small tray, and either 
pass it at the guest’s left hand or place it upon 
the table by reaching over the right shoulder. 
The soup plates van be removed by the waitress 
as soon as each diner has finished eating, and 
either left in a pile on the side-table near the 
door, ready to be removed, or put at once into 
the butler’s pantry. 

If there is any scarcity of spoons, a jar or 
pitcher of hot water containing a little washing 
soda should be ready to receive them, and a clean 
towel luid by it for drying them. Both plates and 
spoons should be handled carefully and without 
noise. An expert waitress will never lose time 
by idly waiting for any course to be finished by 
all the guests; she will be making ready for the 
service of the next dish, removing empty plates 
and soiled silver and cutlery as soon as she sees 
that they are no longer being used. She will be 
prepared to remedy accidents: if a glass of wa- 
ter is spilled, or a large spot made upon the table- 
cloth, she will quietly cover the place with a clean 
napkin; if claret is spilled, she will spread salt 
on the stain before laying a fresh napkin over it ; 
if a napkin falls where she can reach it, she will 
quickly restore it, but she must always have sev- 
eral clean ones in reserve, in case it falls under 
the table and for covering stains; if a knife, 
fork, or spoon falls, there must be others to place, 
instead of putting the fallen piece upon the table. 
In order to avoid accidents herself, she must move 
quietly, keep her mind steadily fixed on her work, 
carry dishes carefully, and hold them firmly in 
placing them on the table or removing them. She 
must not fill glasses to overflowing. Before 
holding a dish to a guest she must see that 
there is no chance of spilling its contents by tip- 
ping. 

After the soup and fish have been removed, the 
entrées or side dishes are in place; or the large 
dish of poultry, meat, or large game, with its ac- 
companying vegetables. Sometimes this course 
consists of a joint of baked, boiled, or braised 
meat, or such large game as venison; or a hot 
pie of game or poultry. This, is the time for 
serving the most substantial portion of the din- 
ner. The roast proper, which is in place with the 
salad before the dessert, should be choice poultry 
or game birds, really roasted or broiled ; no cooked 
vegetable is used with it, but a green salad of any 

kind, with a plain dressing of oil and vinegar, salt 
and pepper. Between the entrée or joint and 
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the roast the Roman punch is served at formal 
dinners, Although this is usually part of an 
elaborate dinner, there is no reason why it should 
not be served on any occasion; as a matter of en- 
joyment it is beyond question. While there are 
many expensive sorbets, a plain water-ice is quite 
suitable; a teaspoonful of Jamaica rum in each 
glass of water-ice makes a simple Roman 
punch. 

The Roman punch is brought to the table in 
large wine-glasses set upon small plates, with a 
teaspoon laid on the plate, after the service of 
joint or entrées, and before the roast. It is most 
refreshing, especially when the preceding course 
has been heavy, or the weather is oppressive. 
Like melon or pineapple after a heavy fish 
course, the sorbet prepares the palate for re- 
newed enjoyment of the roast. With the salad 
that accompanies the roast no cheese is regularly 
served, but sometimes a green salad with some 
rich cheese or cheese-straws is served as a suc- 
ceeding course; pepper sticks, made of delicate 
pastry very pungently seasoned with cayenne, 
make a good accompaniment for salad. When 
a combination salad is desired at dinner, it should 
be served as an entrée; but these salads are best 
suited for luncheons, suppers, and cold collations. 
After the green salad, the table is cleared for the 
dessert. If there is any large sweet, such as a 
pudding or tart, it is served before the ices, 
creams, candied fruit, or any of the innumerable 
sweets which constitute the dessert proper. The 
finger-bowls are put upon the table when it is 
prepared for the dessert course; the detail of 
their use has already been given. The last ser- 
vice is that of the coffee, which at dinner should 
be strong and hot, in small cups. Loaf-sugar is 
placed upon the table. When at informal din- 
ners any one desires to use milk, the coffee is 
served in a large cup, 

To sum up the service in proper order, let the 
waitress proceed as follows: 

First Course.-—If raw oysters or clams are 
served, let them be upon the table before the 
guests come to the table. Have on the table ei- 
ther small crisp crackers or plates of buttered 
brown-bread. As soon as the guests are seated, 
fill the water glasses. Next bring the soup tu- 
reen; the ladle and plates should be upon the 
table before the mistress. As fast as she fills 
the soup plates, take them at her left hand upon 
a small tray and pass them to the left side of the 
guests. As soon as the soup is served, bring in 
the fish, the hot fish plates, the fish sauce, and 
the boiled potatoes, and place them before the 
host. As each guest stops eating soup, remove 
the plate, and replace it with one of fish, taking 
care that it contains a potato and some sauce. 
When all the guests have been served, remove 
the fish and the soup tureen. Make the service 
of this first course without losing a moment, and 
be sure that every one has bread, water, and the 
relishes within reach. Take away the fish plates 
as soon as the guests finish eating. If the first 
course goes off smoothly and quickly, the guests 
are prepared to enjoy the rest of the dinner. 

Second Course.—Bring in the largest hot dish 
first, and place it before the host, together with 
the plates needed for it, and its appropriate sauce. 
While this dish is being carved, bring the other 
dishes of the course—which will probably be 
vegetables—and put them in their proper places 
on the table. As the host serves each plate, car- 
ry it to the guest, taking a vegetable with it (be 
sure there is a spoon in the vegetable dish), and 
as soon as all are helped to the principal dish, 
pass the remaining ones of the course as quickly 
as possible. In bringing dishes from the kitch- 
en, take care that they are not too full. Never 
put much sauce on a platter—serve the most of it 
in a sauce-boat; nor enough sauce or gravy to 
spill under a dish that is to be carved; put every 
joint in a dish large enough to contain it after it 
is carved. Keep your eyes open, and save your 
steps by removing soiled dishes, filling glasses, 
and passing sauces and vegetables in the inter- 
vals of waiting. 

Roman Punch.—If this refreshing sorbet is to 
be served, be making ready for it during the 
service of the second course by removing every 
dish the moment it has been served, and by tak- 
ing the plates, silver, etc., from before the guests 
the moment they are no longer needed. Remem- 
ber that the table should look fresh and orderly 
for this service to be enjoyed. 

Third Course.—After the roast is placed before 
the host bring the hot plates, and while it is 
being carved set the salad before the hostess 
with cold plates. If it is not dressed, put the oil, 
vinegar, salt, and pepper within her reach, so that 
she may dress it while the roast is being passed. 
Be sure that every one has bread and water. 
When the roast is game, and jelly accompanies 
it, the salad may be served after it, with a little 
rich. cheese: see that there is a knife for the 
cheese, and that every one has bread to eat 
with it. 

Fourth Course-—After the salad, take away 
all the table sauces and all the relishes except 
the olives and salted nuts. As each guest fin- 
ishes the salad, remove the plate. With a large 
knife like a pie or fish knife scrape the crumbs 
into a plate or tray—a crumb brush scatters them. 
Make the table ready for the dessert; place the 
largest dessert dish before the hostess, with the 
proper plates for serving it. Before each guest 
put a dessert plate containing the finger-bowl set 
upon a small napkin or doily, and the dessert sil- 
ver. The guest sets the doily and bowl upon the 
table, and lays the silver ready for use. If coffee 
is to be served, put the sugar on the table, and 
the cream or milk if it is required. If the des- 
sert includes nuts, see that the nut crackers and 
picks are where all can reach them, and put salt 
upon the table. If there is juicy fruit, lay color- 
ed fruit napkins; if there are berries or acid 
fruit, put powdered sugar near them. After 
making sure that every one is well served, try to 
arrange the dishes that have been taken from 





the table in some order for washing, but do not 
move them noisily or begin to wash them until 
the guests have left the dining-room., 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MEN’S CLOTHING. 


| Ferme easy-fitting clothes, cut in comfort- 
able-looking English styles, are worn by 
men of fashion, Coats are made to open lower, 
and are worn open—not tightly buttoned—being 
turned back to show the vest its whole length. 
Vests are also cut lower, showing something of 
the shirt bosom next the scarf, and are single- 
breasted, with a collar, Trousers are wider, and 
are nearly straight, 


BUSINESS SUITS. 


Business suits that may be used also for trav- 
elling and for country wear are made of Scotch 
Cheviots in checks and stripes, or of plain gray 
and brown mixtures. The Cheviots are made up 
with sack coats, while the plain suits have usu- 
ally the three-buttoned cut-away coat called a 
walking coat. English tailors make checked 
sack coats partly fitted in the back by a seam 
down the middle, to fasten with three or four 
buttons, according to the size of the wearer, and 
to this they add a fancy waistcoat. Very large 
checks for country suits in the summer are of 
light brown and écru with green or some other 
dark color. Luxurious new checked suitings are 
of fine spun silk in black and white shepherd’s 
check, 

MORNING SUITS. 


Morning suits that may be worn all day either 
by business men or by men of leisure have a three- 
buttoned cut-away coat of black diagonal, with a 
vest of the same, or a fancy vest, or else a white 
linen vest, and colored trousers in well-defined 
stripes or plaids. Very fashionable men wear 
the coat of this suit cut so low that only two 
buttons are required instead of three, and it is 
the caprice to leave even these unfastened, The 
fancy vest is of white Marseilles, with specks, 
dots, dashes, or lines of color, either blue, black, 
or brown, This suit is one of the most impor- 
tant in a man’s wardrobe, as it may be worn on 
almost all occasions in the daytime—in the after- 
noon as well as in the morning, at home or when 
making visits, at church, for walking, or for 
driving, and is used by young men for day enter- 
tainments, receptions, weddings, etc. 

FROCK-COAT SUITS, 

The frock-coat suit is retained for dignified 
occasions, and is worn by the groom, his best 
man, and the ushers at fashionable day wed- 
dings. The double-breasted frock, like all other 
coats, is cut to open lower, and is the only coat 
that fits close to the waist, and is worn closely 
buttoned. It is made of black diagonal, with 
wide flat braid and corded silk facing. The 
vest is also cut quite low, and may be of the 
same cloth as the coat, or of white linen. The 
wide trousers are of large stripes or plaids, 


FOR RIDING, SHOOTING, FISHING, ETC. 


For riding in the Park a black Melton morn- 
ing coat is worn with knee-breeches of gray cor- 
duroy, or of whipcords, or cartoon cloth; these 
breeches have buckskin strappings in the legs, 
and continuations to go under the leggings, which 
are made of box-cloth, buttoned with smoked- 
pearl buttons. Other riding suits have long trou- 
sers of whipcords—black, blue, or brown—with 
mohair braid three-fourths of an inch wide down 
the outside seams, and a three-buttoned coat of 
black diagonal, with crossed pockets on the sides, 
with flaps. Shooting and fishing suits of rough 
Scotch Cheviots in large checks have a Norfolk 
jacket, Knickerbocker breeches, and hat all to 
match; the trousers have wide knee bands of 
drab box-cloth fastened by four buttons, 


DRESS SUITS, 


Dress suits for evening are made of west-of- 
England diagonal, or of superfine black faced 
cloth, the preference here being for the dull di- 
agonal cloth. The newest dress coats have a 
rolled collar made without a break, to correspond 
with that of the waistcoat, and are faced with 
corded silk, The trousers are wider, but not so 
wide as those of other suits, The waistcoat may 
be of the black diagonal cloth, or of black satin, 
or of white silk or satin; the silk vests have a 
vine of fine embroidery along the collar and edg- 
ing the fronts. 


SPRING OVERCOATS, 


Overcoats for spring and summer are short 
single-breasted sacks of kersey cloth, or of Melton 
when made in colors, or of diagonal cloth when 
black is used; they have small lapped seams, 
corded silk facings, and are silk-lined; gray and 
brown are the colors most used. Short covert 
coats for riding are of light or dark brown cloth 
made with strapped seams. English driving 
coats of drab box-cloth are made very large and 
loose in long sack shape, with extra - broad 
strapped seams, 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, ETC. 


Shield-shaped shirt bosoms are cut wider this 
season on account of the lower-cut vests. Those 
of plain linen laid in three or four thicknesses 
are most used for general wear, but there are 
also more fanciful bosoms for day shirts made of 
piqué, with a fine embroidered line of dots or 
leaves down the middle, which is also repeated 
on the cuffs, while others have small all-over de- 
signs of embroidery in colors. Percale shirts have 
bold stripes of pink or blue across the bosom, 
and are worn with white collars: many small col- 
ored designs are shown in Madras ginghams and 
in percales for summer wear, and there are trav- 
elling shirts of heavier Cheviots, and yachting 





shirts with blue or red grounds, with the dots or 
other figures in white. Dress shirts for evening 
are of fine linen or piqué, made quite plain, or 
with a slender line of very fine needle-work down 
the middle, and are fastened by two studs, which 
are usually-of white enamel or of Roman gold. 
The fashionable collars have the points broken 
and turned back flatly, or else they are mere 
standing bands with a small space open at the 
throat. Cuffs are square-cornered, with the edges 
meeting, and are fastened by small linked sleeve- 
buttons. Fine silk underwear comes in narrow 
stripes of blue or pink with white, and socks are 
shown striped to match; the Italian silk under- 
wear comes in ivory white and plain light colors ; 
gauze and Balbriggan suits are in gray-blue and 
lavender shades, in natural écru tints, and in clear 
white. 


SCARFS AND NECKTIES. 


Very delicate light colors are fashionable for 
scarfs worn at any time during the day; they 
are made of soft light silks, surahs, foulards, 
Bengaline, India silk, etc., and are to be tied by 
the wearer in a sailor knot. Lavender, gray-blue, 
pearl-color, and heliotrope scarfs are shown, and 
there are also old-rose and pale primrose yellow 
scarfs of satin or of crape among the more fan- 
ciful things. Stripes and cross-bars and large 
balls are stylish designs not only for these light 
scarfs, but for the darker blue or gray scarfs 
and the mixed black and white scarfs which some 
men find most becoming. For the groom, best 
man, and ushers at day weddings are white China 
crape scarfs—pure white, not cream-tinted—tied 
in wide sailor knots, and the scarf-pin which the 
groom presents his attendants is worn in the 
upper left-hand corner of the knot. For mid- 
summer are white linen and white batiste scarfs 
with colored dots or figures embroidered all over 
them, and there are also China crape ties, as nar- 
row as those worn with dress suits, made up in 
exquisite shades of lavender, pale blue, or very 
light pink. The white tie for evening dress is 
of fine lawn, perfectly plain, and very narrow, 
only about seven-eighths of an inch in width. 


HOSIERY. 


Black and very dark blue socks that are al- 
most black are most worn; these are in plain 
colors, with perhaps clocks of embroidery in self- 
color. Very finely striped socks of blue, brown, 
gray, or black with white are also worn in lisle- 
thread and in Balbriggans. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Handkerchiefs for day wear have inch-wide 
hems, and are of plain white linen, or else there 
are two rows of embroidered dots of several col- 
ors on the hem—red, blue, rose, yellow, and in- 
digo dots all being on a single handkerchief. A 
new style for nice handkerchiefs has two rows 
of hem-stitching, one at the top, and the other 
through the middle of the hem. 

SHOES. 

Laced shoes or buttoned gaiters of calf-skin 
are worn in the street. The toes are neither 
pointed nor square, but are round, and of medium 
width ; heels are low, and soles are not so heavy 
as those of last year. Patent-leather buttoned 
boots are worn on dress occasions. For mid- 
summer, low Oxford ties will be made of patent- 
leather, 

GLOVES. 

Two-buttoned gloves of heavy kid are chosen 
for the street in tan shades with wide stitching 
on the back done in darker brown silk; the 
seams in the fingers are lapped on the outside. 
Pearl-colored gloves with pearl stitching are 
worn in the evening, and also by the bridegroom, 
best man, and ushers at day weddings. Guests 
at day weddings wear darker gray pearl gloves 
stitched with black, or else light tan - colored 
gloves. Riding gloves are of light soft leather 
with deep 


Black silk hats are now worm for dress all the 
year, in midsummer as well as at other seasons, 
though light cassimere hats in gray pearl or blue 
pearl shades will net be abandoned by those to 
whom they are beeoming. The new silk hats 
have slender crowns. of the height worn last sea- 
son, with moderate bell shape; the brims are 
narrower and more heavily rolled. English cloth 
bands two and a half inches wide are worn 
around silk hats by dressy young men. Stiff felt 
Derby hats are lower in the crown, with narrower 
brim cut with full roll. Light brown shades are 
fashionable for these hats, such as nut brown, 
gold brown, and nutria or otter shades. Steam- 
er caps and shooting caps are of chamois - skin 
or of checked homespun, made with double visor 
and ear-pieces; there are also soft slouch trav- 
elling hats of light French-finished felt that may 
be rolled up and carried in the pocket. Straw 
hats for the country will be stiff-brimmed sailor 
hats of Mackinaw straw, the English split straw, 
and of sennet braids. 


CANES, UMBRELLAS, AND ROBES. 


Very large canes are carried with large heads 
of buck-horn or of silver, the silver often being 
made to imitate buck-horn. Umbrellas have 
thick sticks with similar heads, and also stained 
ivory heads in large quaint designs. 

Lap robes for men’s open wagons are of drab 
or green cloth bound with écru leather stitched 
in many rows, or else the edges of the cloth are 
turned up and stitched, or there may be a band 
of contrasting color made of the cloth neatly 
stitched. More costly robes have an embroid- 
ered ornament in one or two corners, showing 
whips, spurs, horseshoes, ete. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
EveraLt Brorners; Reprern; S. Bupp; R. 
Duntap & Co.; D. D. Youmans; and Giaze & 
McCrgaby. 
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PERSONAL, 


Mrs. Aanew and Miss Dop@r pay particular 
attention to the sanitary condition of the schools 
they visit. They attend especially to all matters 
relating to the comfort of the buildings, and no- 
tice little defects which escape the attention of 
men, The janitors are said to be dismayed when 
asked to show the cellars, 

—The wife and daughter of ex-Secretary Man- 
NING are to be presented to Queeu VicToRIA at 
the Drawing-Room on May 18. 

—The Empress Ev@eénie is still beautiful. 
Slender, erect, with a superb figure, her hair not 
yet white, she is at once recognized as a grande 
dame, She always dresses in the deepest mourn- 
ing, and carries the well-known ebony stick. 

—The receipts for the six Partr performances 
in opera in New York city amounted to almost 
$70,000. 

—Mr. P. T. Barnum wishes to keep the skele- 
ton and skin of Jumbo, and therefore has with- 
drawn his suit against the railroad company for 
$100,000 damages for killing the elephant. The 
defendants thought that if they had to pay the 
money they ought to have the “ remains.” 

—Mrs. AeNes Booru and her son recently 
visited the White House. None of the Bootu 
family had entered the Executive Mansion since 
LINCOLN’s death, twenty-two years ago. 

—The Chinese flag on the French steamer 
which carried the Chinese Minister and his suite 
to Europe was borrowed from the Minister lim- 
self, the ship not owning one. 

—The Crown Princess of Germany is very be- 
nevolent, and her chief delight is in promoting 
schemes for the education of the unfortunate 
classes. 

—The Empress of Austria, who is accustomed 
to wash the feet of twelve old women on Maun- 
day-Thursday, was this year obliged, on account 
of ill health, to forego that ceremony. She made 
them rich gifts instead. 

—Although Mr. Georce W. CuiLps has had 
some of the most important political positions 
in the country offered him, the appointment by 
President CLEVELAND recently as one of the 
Board of Visitors to West Point is the first that 
he has accepted. 

—The Princess of Wales has had her daugh- 
ters taught the complete art of dress-making. 
The Princess herself understands both its theory 
and practice, and this is one reason why she is 
always so perfectly dressed. 

—A woman teacher in the New York Normal 
College declares that she can feel already the 
influence of the appointment of two women as 
Commissioners of the Board of Education in 
the greater respect shown to women. 

—On one occasion while he was President Mr. 
LINCOLN left the White House and walked a 
mile on a hot day in order to speak a good word 
for a friend who desired an appointment to 
office. 

—Mr. Jay GouLD requires three weeks to 
make the tour of his railroads. He dines and 
sleeps on board his private car from the start to 
the finish, but he does not travel at night. 

—The superb sword sent to the German Em- 
peror by the King of Portugal had its hilt of 
solid gold incrusted in every part with diamonds, 
rubies, sapphires, and emeralds. The Queen 
made the design after which the jewels were 
set. 

—Mr. GEORGE VANDERBILT, the youngest son 
of the late W. H. VANDERBILT, gives much time 
to the care of the VANDERBILT tomb on Staten 
Island, and is having the twenty-three acres sur- 
rounding it converted into a beautiful park. 

—Buffalo Bill has on his dressing-table in his 
tent a striking photograph of Mrs, CLEVELAND, 
with her autograph written in a clear firm hand 
across the bottom. Some of his visitors cannot 
understand how the President’s wife can be so 
democratic. 

—A clergyman, dying, left a widow and two 
daughters. One of the daughters was an invalid, 
and the other undertook to provide for the lit- 
tle family. Hearing a number of house-keepers 
regretting that they could not have nice fresh 
cakes for breakfast, she called on her friends and 
took orders for muffins, for the making of which 
she had a good recipe. The muffins were baked 
and served promptly in time for breakfast. Her 
orders increased, and she now has a large estab- 
lishment and a comfortable income, 

—The money for the CaLnoun monument 
which has just been unveiled in Charleston, 
South Carolina, was raised by eleven ladies who 
first met to devise plans in 1854. When the war 
broke out the funds amounted to $20,000, which 
was securely invested. The intelligence and 
fidelity of the treasurer, Mrs. SNOWDEN, saved 
this entire amount from the wreck of war, al- 
though all her private property was destroyed. 
In 1880, when the books were examined, it was 
discovered that through the business-like man- 
ner in which the fund was managed, the securi- 
ties had become worth nearly $55,000. 

—Mr. Byron L. Smita, of Chicago, has erect- 
ed an addition to St. Luke’s Hospital in that 
city as a memorial to his father. 

—A Chinese woman who lately arrived at San 
Francisco on the steamer City of Peking was re 
gistered as Mrs. LELAND StanFrorp. It seems 
that her husband had once worked for the Sen- 
ator, and so she adopted his name. This Mon- 
golian matron looked very portly to the experi- 
enced eye of the customs inspector, and an ex- 
amination showed that the woman hud on no 
less than seven costly suits of silk clothing. 

—Mr. 8. Matsumoro, of Washington, writes 
to the Bazan that Mr. Tarsur BaBa, a Japanese 
gentleman of rank now in this country, has not 
been exiled from his country for his political 
opinions. In his youth he was sent by his feu- 
dal lord to England to study the institutions of 
that country. He zealously pursued his studies, 
and wrote and published several books, such as 
his Treaty Revision, and acquired a high reputa- 
tion. After returning to Japan he rendered 
valuable services as an editor, lawyer, and ora 
tor. His abilities would undoubtedly have pro- 
cured for him a high government position had 
not his opinions differed so widely from those 
of persons in high authority. His style of ora- 
tory is colloquial and convincing, practical com- 
mon-sense running through the whole. A man 
so brilliant and active could not fail to meet 
with political enemies who sought to throw ob- 
stacles in his path. His present tour with Mr. 
M. Otsu is to study and investigate the institu- 
tions of this country and of Europe as well, and 
it is expected that his return to Jupan will en- 
able him to render more services to putriotic 
\ enterprises, 
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Fig. 4.—Borper or Apron, Fic. 1. 


French WALKING JACKET. 


Fig. 3.—Cornze or Apron, Fic. 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Cap ror ELDERLY 
Lapy, 





Fig 2.—Breakrast Cap 





Fig. 8.—Brap Algretre ror Bonnet Trimminc. —HaAtr 


Fig. 7.—ARRANGEMENT oF Lack KERCHIEF FOR 
Size.—[See Fig 9, Page 360 | 


TRIMMING Bonnets.—[See Fig 6.] 





Fie 6.—Lace KeRrcHIEF FOR TRIMMING Bonnets.—OneE-QUARTER SIZE. 
EMBROIDERED MonoGraM [See Fig. 7.] 


i. EMBROIDERED MonoGraM 
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Fig. 4.—Untrmmep Beapep Net Cm . 
Bonnet.—[See Fig. 3.] . 





Fig. 5.—Untrimmep Cap 
Bonnet. 





EmprormeEreD MonoGram. 


Fig. 1.—Lacr Turan. Fig. 2.—Lacr Bonner. 


Fig. 3.—Brapep Net Bonnet.—[See Fig. 4.] 
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A DOMESTIC PROBLEM. 
By LUCY RANDALL COMFORT. 

* WOMAN'S education is a mistake from 

beginning to end,” said Roxy Stephens, in 

a sudden outburst of despair. “Yes, itis, Here 

have I been going to school all my life, and I 

don’t know anything. There never could have 

been,” Roxy deliberately added, “even in the 

Dark Ages, such an ignoramus asI am. I don’t 

even know how to feed the chickens properly,” 

as a downy colony of little “ Dominiques” scat- 
tered this way and that before the mass of scald- 
ed meal which Roxy had flung too abruptly into 

their midst, while the mother hen, sounding a 

trumpet-note of shrill alarm, scuttled back against 

the picket-fence, with flapping wings and feathers 
all a-bristle. 

The door-yard, starred with yellow dandelion 
blooms and tufted with rosettes of plantain 
leaves, was steeped in the soft noon heats; a 
chevaux-de-frise of pink and puce-colored holly- 
hocks guarded the garden wall, and a faint scent 
of ripening raspberries fluated on the air. Down 
by the maple swamp cow-bells tinkled softly, and 
some wild bird whistled the same refrain over 
and over again with melodious persistency from 
the hazel copse across the road. And Roxy 
Stephens, sitting dolorously on the door-stone, 
with her chin supported in both hands, neither saw 
nor heard these sweet interpretations of nature. 

Up to a certain degree there was truth in her 
lamentation. Roxy had been seventeen years 
old when she came to live with her aunt Sally 
Stephens on the Redbrook Farm. She was a 
bright-haired, fresh-complexioned girl, with shady 
blue eyes, emphasized by perfectly arched brows 
a thought heavier than falls to the usual lot of 
womankind. They had always been a secret 
grievance to her, these black“leech-like curves ; 
but, had she only known it, the dark, strongly pen- 
cilled brows were what gave character to her 
whole face, and redeemed it from the insipidity 
of mere pink and white prettiness. In a certain 
fashion her mind corresponded to her eyebrows. 
There was a quaint vein of originality pervading 
it. Her nature was strongly outlined too, and in 
the fulness of her youth and vitality she had 
once believed that she was born to conquer fate. 

Roxanna Stephens was a city-bred girl, the 
daughter of Miss Sally’s oldest brother, who had 
died unexpectedly, leaving a motherless girl total- 
ly unprovided for. Thus do people give mort- 
gages to Fate, and dying, leave others to fore- 
close on them. There is undoubtedly a certain 
degree of injustice in it; but who shall venture 
to carp against the Lord’s will? Miss Sally her- 
self, a complaining little woman, with a face full 
of fine wrinkles, like China crape, and blue eyes 
hidden behind misty spectacles, accepted the 
trust, as she had accepted all the other inconven- 
iences of her life, limply and without protest. 
She had never had any strong emotions one way 
or the other. If she had any active pleasure, it 
was in gathering the humble herbs and simples 
of her native fields and drying them in prepara- 
tion for the aches and pains that beset her poor 
humanity. “It’s always well to be prepared,” 
said she. “I don’t hold with the homepuathies, 
nor yet I hain’t no faith in calomel and mercury, 
There ain’t nothin’ like roots and herbs, and ev- 
ery neighbor within ten miles around comes to 
me for ’em when they've sickness in the house.” 

And to this little old brown woman in a little 
old brown farm-house came Roxanna, the young 
princess who had set forth to conquer the world. 

“I’m desput glad you’ve come, Roxanuer,” said 
Miss Stephens, sniffing at a bunchief wilted penny- 
royal. “I ain’t able to keep Gt Pas I hev 
been doin’. Somehow it’s borne in“Wpén'me that 
Providence has sent you. I’ve worked powerful 
hard all my life, and now I'll jest Yest a spell, 
and let you keep house for me. I hain’t no doubt 
at all but what we'll get along together first-rate, 
you and me.” 

Roxy Jeoked with solemn eyes at her aunt. 
sa old lady had faith as a grain of 
mt ed, and there was something conta- 
giowsm her example. 

‘“§t must be very @a8y to keep house,” said 
Roxy,fresh from the class-room and recitation- 

1. oe theghouselold helm was delivered into 

r havids, andthen—not till then—she realized 
phe fact-of henwxeveding ignorance. 

Not for sverliis, dsowever, would she have con- 
fessed her inability to rulethe domestic ménage. 
Aunt Sally: wontempt for “ book- 
Jarnin’,” )hesitate to assert roundly 
that “ef rother Simon dad 4ook er advice he 
would hev brang up RexanmerGn quite adiffer- 
ent way,” and the gitl bad a certain silent pride 
in vindicating her fatiier’s judgment. So, by the 
help of a dog’s-eared cookery book which she 
found ,in the garret, she learned some of the 

si secrets of the cuisine,and her own neat 
each her the mysteries of sweeping 

‘scrubbing; while old Hinda, a jet black ne- 

s, with grizzled wool and a soft appealing 

voice like a flute, who pervaded the neighborhood, 
came twice in the month to wash and iron for 
the little household. 

“Jes what ole Hinda’s good for,” said she; 
“dat, an’ nuffin’ else. Missy can do mos’ anyfing ; 
but dar ain’t no sense in Missy stan’in’ at de 
wash-tub. Leave dat ar to ole Hinda.” 

And Roxy’s spirits rose with her good luck, 

“I'm getting to be a house-keeper,” said she, 
cheerily, to herself. ‘“ Those fried fish this morn- 
ing tasted quite good, and the wild plums that I 
preserved yesterday are certainly going to be a 
success.” 

But if it is always darkest just before daylight, 
it is also sometimes brightest before an unex- 
peeted thunder-cloud. And one day old Hinda 
bethought herself vo feel ill of a Monday morn- 
ing—of rheumatic fever. 

Roxy went to carry her a little pail of milk and 
a stone crock of the wild plums, for Hinda had 
a child-like fondness for sweets. 








“ Hinda,” she faltered, “can’t you wash for me 
this week ? Do try—there’s a good Hinda.” 

The old woman wriggled herself about on her 
uneasy couch wringing ber hands, and rolling up 
the yellow-white of her African eyeballs in pite- 
ous fashion. 

“Not dis yar week, honey,” she answered, 
plaintively; “not for de Queen an’ all de royal 
chilluns. No; ner next week, neider. Don’ 
know’s I'll eber wash agin, honey,” with a mourn- 
ful croak in her voice, 

Roxy’s countenance fell, “But, Hinda,” she 
pleaded, “‘ Aunt Sally isn’t able to wash ; and be- 
sides, she has found a whole thicket of witch- 
hazel somewhere up the creek, and she won’t 
sleep night nor day until she gets the roots all 
dug and scraped, and the bark stripped off and 
put steeping in alcohol. Hinda”—with a sudden 
inspiration-—“ do you think I could do the wash- 
ing ?” 

“* You, Miss Roxy—oh, git out !” 

“ But, Hinda, somebody must wash.” 

“ Tt ain’t no work for a young lady, Miss Roxy,” 
said Hinda, decisively. 

“ Everything is work for a young lady,” pleaded 
Roxy, “if it has got to be done.” 

Hinda shook her head. ‘“ Yo’ll break yo’ back, 
honey, an’ parboil yo’ hands, an’—” 

“Qh, I don’t mind all that, Hinda, if only Aunt 
Sally would think the clothes looked decent,” 
urged Roxy. “Tell me how to do it, Hinda— 
there’s a darling.” 

“Well, honey, yo’ put de clothes asoak de 
night afore,” unwillingly began Hinda, “ in plenty 
o’ bar soap sliced up thin; an’ yo’ bile ’em well, 
an’ yo’ doan forgit de bluein’, an’ mind yo’ doan 
git de starch too stiff, an’ be suah yo’ rensh de 
clothes right smart, an’—oh! oh! dar goes de 
pain in my po’ ole bones agin, jes for all de 
world like crooked lightnin’.” 

So Roxy returned home not much wiser than 
she went. “I'd give all my algebra and geome- 
try,” sighed she, “if only I knew how to wash.” 

Joy of joys! as she went past Squire Honey- 
well’s big cream-colored house she saw a colony 
of white garments, veritable flags of truce to her 
troubled mind, fluttering in the wind from a line 
in the back garden. 

“They're washing,” said Roxy to herself, with 
a brightening face. “‘ Now’s the time for me to 
go in and see how it is done.” 

She slipped insinuatingly in at the open kitchen 
door, whence a cloud of white steam floated forth. 
“ Good - morning, Docia,” she said to Miss The- 
odocia Honeywell, the Squire’s daughter. “Do 
you suppose your grandmother would like a jar 
of my wild plums? They’re a nice color, and 
keep their flavor beautifully. No, don’t stop your 
work’ (as Miss Theodocia paused courteously, 
and began to wipe her soapy arms on a roller- 
towel); “go on, just as if I wasn’t here.” 

And she eagerly settled herself to take note 
of the stout young woman’s every motion. But 
Miss Theodocia’s ideas of politeness were a great 
deai too well defined to allow her to spend her 
time in washing when there was company. 

“You’re very kind, I’m sure,” said she, “ but 
the clothes can wait. I dare say granny would 
relish the plums, and anyhow we’ve a city board- 
er this month, an artist young gentleman, and 
any little luxury comes in handy for the table.” 

“ An artist ?” wistfully repeated Roxy. 

“Yes,” nodded Docia. “Such pictures as he 
paints with a squeeze or two out of his color- 
tubes, and a dab of his brushes! I declare it 
seems like magic. You paint too, Roxy Stephens, 
don’t you?” 

“A little,” confessed Roxy, thinking guiltily 
of the peach-blossom plaques and the panels 
covered with abortive attempts at autumn leaves 
that she had spoiled. “ But painting is no use, 
Docia. For awomanI mean. I'd a deal rather 
know how to—wash.” 

Docia Honeywell burst out laughing. “ What 
odd things you do say, Roxy!” eried she. “ But 
when it comes to painting being no use, I just 
wish you could see the little bits of canvas and 
mill-board that our Mr. Jefferys gets a hundred 
and fifty dollars for. A—hundred—and—tifty 
—dollars! Going, are you ?”—for, since the busi- 
ness of washing was temporarily suspended, poor 
Roxy’s purpose was blighted. “ Well, I’m sure 
it was very kind of you to think of the preserved 
plums, and we’ll be very thankful for them, es- 
pecially since ma’s citron all moulded, and the 
blackberries fermented, and blew the tops off the 
cans and broke the cellar windows, And, Roxy, 
if I'll stop in some afternoon will you show me 
tat new crochet stitch ?—the one in shells and 
waves, you know, like Mrs. Deacon Dodd’s shawl.” 

Roxy promised that she would, and set forth, 
wondering vo herself why it was that she lacked 
the moral courage to ask Docia for instruction 
in the mysteries of the wash-tub just as frankly 
as Docia had requested her assistance in unrav- 
elling the complexities of the new crochet stitch. 

“TI think I must be a dreadful goose,” sighed 
Roxy. “ But, all the same, that washing has got 
to be done, whether well or ill. It can’t be worse 
than those algebra problems in the Second Book. 
As z and y equal z, so must soap, water, and 
plenty of sunshine equal clean clothes.” 

And so the next morning, when Aunt Sally had 
eaten the ham and eggs which Roxy had now 
learned to fry in so appetizing a manner, and 
drunk the coffee which was as clear as any am- 
ber, she set forth on her daily task of root and 
herb hunting, and Roxy carried the basket of 
clothes out to the shore of the brook, where a 
mighty old chestnut-tree spread its dome of shade, 
washed and wrung and rinsed them until it was 
a mercy that there were any two threads left to- 
gether. Then she hung them out on the lines, 


which she had stretched from tree to tree, skew- 
ering each article safely in its place with wooden 
pins, so that no frolicsome wind should lure it 
away. 

“ And now,” said Roxy, as with head slightly 
on one side she viewed the result of her prowess, 





“T think I’ve earned a little rest.” And drawing 
a “Franklin Square” novel from her pocket, Roxy 
sat down under the big tree, with her sun-bonnet 
thrown back, her loose curls tangled over her 
forehead, and her round white arms still bare to 
the shoulder, to read, and before she knew it she 
was asleep. 

When she awakened she was no longer alone. 
Between her and the sunshine there was—could 
she believe her eyes ?—yea, verily there was a 
young man hurriedly working at a portable easel, 
which was set up on a level spot on the grass, 
with all the composure and aplomb of a young 
man who felt himself to be in the right place in 
creation’s diagram. She looked at him with sol- 
emn, sleep-shadowed eyes; he looked back at 
her exactly as if she was a part of the landscape, 
and worked steadily on in silence. 

“Are you an artist?” said she. “Are you 
painting the old chestnut-tree? Oh, you must be 
the gentleman that Docia Honeywell told me 
about.” And then she suddenly remembered the 
tangled fringe of curls, the round, uncovered arms, 
and jumped up in a panic of very becoming con- 
fusion. 

“T am Mark Jefferys,” said the artist, com- 
posedly. “ Yes, 1 am boarding at Squire Honey- 
well’s house. And you?” 

“T am Roxy Stephens,” said the girl, hurriedly 
pulling down her calico sleeves. “If you will 
just step up to the house I will give you a jar of 
wild plums that I promised to Docia; that is” 
(with an abrupt consciousness of her own temer- 
ity), “if you don’t mind carrying it.” 

And this was the manner of their first acquaint- 
ance, 

Roxy was very sorry when Mr. Jefferys return- 
ed to the city. It seemed as if his absence left 
a yawning hiatus in her life, which had not pre- 
viously been eventful or rich in incident. But 
she did not know how more than sorry Mark Jef- 
ferys was to part from her. 

“* Pull many a flower is born to blush unseen,’ ” 
he quoted to himself, after the hackneyed style 
of the young man in general when the little wing- 
ed god has him at a disadvantage. “ But she 
shall not blush unseen if my pictures in this 
year’s exhibition bring their price. She shall 
be my wife—always supposing that she consid- 
ers me worthy of the treasure-trove of her love. 
I will wear her like a flower on my heart. I 
think—yes, I think she likes me a little now. I 
am quite sure that if I had the chance I could 
make her like me just a little more.” 

And so now and then he ventured to write to 
her, lest by any chance she might forget that 
such a person existed. 

Now in real life things will sometimes happen 
as strangely as they do in novels. Every one 
knows this. And it came to pass that in the 
mid-April time, when skies above-and violets be- 
low are blue with a blueness that no description 
ean equal, Docia Honeywell came up to New 
York to buy herself a silk dress, and asked Rox- 
anna Stephens to accompany her. 

“T never like to trust entirely to my own taste,” 
said Docia; “and you have such excellent ideas 
of color, Roxy.” 

When the dress was duly settled upon—one 
of those delicious olives which, like the hair of 
the poet’s heroine, was 


“Brown in the shadow, and gold in the sun"— 


there was yet a good hour and a half to spare 
before the train went. 

“Oh, do let us go to the Academy of Design !” 
said Roxy; “it can’t be far. And I think it 
would rest my eyes to look at some pictures.” 

It was a fine sunshiny, breezy afternoon, and 
all the world was out. Roxy came slowly up the 
broad marble steps, looking around at the giant 
palms, and the caoutchouc leaves, and the mon- 
ster camellia-trees, whose dark green foliage shone 
as if it had been varnished. Beyond glowed the 
pictures, outlined in gold, full of vivid lights and 
deep mysterious shadows. A little crowd had 
collected before one particular canvas, and fol- 
lowing the usual impulse of human nature, Do- 
cia and Roxy left the other pictures—possibly 
possessed of equal merit—unsurveyed, and join- 
ed the fluttering, perfumed knot of gazers. 

“The picture of the season,” she heard some 
one saying in the soft, distinct tones that denote 
your society oracle; “‘‘ La Jolie Blanchisseuse.’ 
Would you believe that that little square of can- 
vas has been sold for a thousand dollars? It’s 
a charmingly painted thing—oh, of course—but, 
after all, what is there to it?” 

“Tt is the sentiment, the tone!” answered a 
wise Gritic who was pencilling down notes for an 
art paragraph in the next day’s Sphinz. “In 
this age of the world nobody can tell what’s go- 
ing to succeed and what isn’t. The public pulse 
don’t bear feeling as it used.” 

Little Roxy, in her plain brown gown and the 
poke hat of rough-and-ready straw, with the loops 
of cherry ribbon which she herself had sewn on, 
stood on tiptoe to peep over the shoulder of the 
tall lady in front of her at the picture. 

“ Ah, Docia!” she cried, starting back, as she 
caught a glimpse of it, with the strange sensation 
of one who looks into a mirror, “ I—I have seen 
that before.” 

In the foreground a crystal-clear brook gurgled 
away under a fringe of luxuriant cresses; in the 
middle distance there was the green mystery of 
chestnut shadows on the grass, and a young girl 
asleep, with bare white arms, and sun-bonnet fall- 
en down her neck, while an open book lay on the 
ground. A red-winged blackbird balanced itself 
on a bush at her right, and in the background a 
line full of fluttering clothes seemed to come and 
go at the signal of the wind. One could almost 
hear the murmur of the brook, almost see the 
stir of the tall grasses in the yellow mist of the 
noontide heats. It was a very simple picture, to 
be sure, but it is the simple pictures that speak to 
people’s hearts nowadays. 

Docia stared intently. “It looks like you, Roxy,” 





she said, “and that is the very chestnut-tree with 
the hollow heart that blew down in the equinoc- 
tial gale last March. Have you found the num- 
ber in the catalogue? Who painted it? Ah, I 
thought so—Mark Jefferys.” 

Roxy turned around with a curious thrill, half 
of pride, half anger, in her heart, and saw a tall 
figure coming toward them from the monster 
palms that guarded the stairway beyond—Mark 
Jefferys himself. 

“You have seen the picture, Roxy?” he said— 
“*La Jolie Blanchisseuse’? Dearest”—drawing 
her away from the crowd into the cool green 
shadow of the giant ferns and the caoutchouc- 
trees— my fortune is made, and all through you, 
and I was coming to-morrow to lay it at your 
feet.” 

It was a strange place for a young man to 
speak out his heart in; but Mark Jefferys was 
like no other man, and Roxy had a certain indi- 
viduality of her own, And z was then the lover, 
and y the tender little fluttering maiden heart, 
and what should it equal but z—the old, old 
story of human happiness, that repeats itself 
anew for every generation? Was it not as plain 
as any of the algebraic equations in Roxy’s books 
at school ? 


MAJOR AND MINOR." 
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CHAPTER XVIII.—( Continued.) 
MONCKTON DISTINGUISHES HIMSELF. 


E paused for a moment, and then added, with 
some irritation, “‘ You seem to doubt me. 
Pray do you believe what I say ?” 

Monckton looked his questioner full in the eyes. 
“No,” he answered, quite quietly; “since you 
ask me, I don’t.” 

Gilbert prided himself upon possessing an 
acute sense of the ridiculous. His dislike to be- 
ing personally ridiculous was, at all events, very 
strong, and it preserved him from making any 
such retort as “Your cloth protects you, sir”; 
though for an instant he was almost angry 
enough to have said it. Still, after so unequivo- 
cal a slap in the face, the discussion could hard- 
ly continue, and he wound it up in a manner 
which lacked neither dignity nor grace. 

“I began by telling you that I liked plain- 
speaking,” he remarked, with a slight smile, 
“and you have certainly done your best to grati- 
fy my taste. I mustn’t complain of what I have 
brought upon myself, but I wish you a little more 
faith, Mr. Monckton, and perhaps I may venture 
to add, a little more charity. Good-morning.” 

“There goes a knave in the skin of a gentle- 
man,” muttered the unrepentant Monckton, gaz- 
ing after Gilbert’s retreating figure. “ What he 
said was extremely plausible, and he kept his 
temper admirably, but he wasn’t a bit ashamed 
of having been found out.” 

He was a good deal more ashamed than Monck- 
ton supposed, and was very angry with himself 
besides, for having invited a rebuff. That he 
had succeeded in keeping his temper was, to be 
sure, a source of some satisfaction to him; but 
he wished with all his heart that he had had the 
sense to keep his own counsel also, and to leave 
the parson alone. Gilbert was not a man of 
strong loves and hates; for nine out of any ten 
of his neighbors he felt nothing but a very mod- 
erate liking or dislike, but if there was any one 
in the world toward whom he cherished a gen- 
uine sentiment of hatred at that moment it was, 
beyond a doubt, the Reverend Jolin Monckton 
who was thus distinguished. Nothing would 
have afforded him keener delight than to see 
Monckton led to the gallows; but since that 
event could hardly be considered as coming with- 
in the range of probable contingencies, Gilbert 
was content to wish that his enemy might be ap- 
pointed to a South Sea bishopric, and should the 
fates prove propitious, be killed and eaten by his 
dusky flock. 

In this kindly mood he trudged on toward 
Kingscliff, and so reached his destination, a 
brand-new, stuccoed villa, standing in the midst 
of a sterile tract which might, perhaps, some day 
become a garden, and inhabited (to quote the 
“ Kingscliff Directory”) by “Mr. and Mrs. Bus- 
well, family, and suite.” 

Mr. Buswell himself was standing at one of the 
bay-windows, with his hands in his pockets, and 
recognizing his visitor, came out into the hall to 
greet him. 

“Within five minutes of your time, I see, Mr. 
Segrave,” he remarked, putting out a red hand, 
adorned with many massive rings; “and that’s 
pretty strict punctuality for the west of England. 
Now, shall we have our little business talk at 
once, or will you come in and have a bit of lunch 
with us first ?” 

Gilbert affably chose the latter alternative, be- 
cause he perceived that he would hardly be able, 
in any case, to escape without partaking of lunch- 
eon, and because, when an‘ unpleasant duty has 
to be performed, the sooner it is over the better. 
To him the duty in question was very unpleasant 
—much more so than it would have been to his 
brother, who had a wider range of sympathies. 
Gilbert was naturally refined and fastidious; it 
quite took away his appetite to sit down beside 
Mrs. Buswell, who ate largely and noisily; and 
there were many little Buswells too, who did not 
appear to have been well brought up. However, 
in these days it is only recluses who can hope to 
avoid occasional contact with vulgarity; and Gil- 
bert took so much pains to be agreeable to his 
entertainers that he established himself in their 
good graces at once and forever. Afterward Mr. 
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Buswell gave him an excellent cigar and led him 
out into the waste place which surrounded the 
villa. 

“This is on’y tempory, y’ know,” said he, point- 
ing back over his shoulder with his thumb. “I 
wanted a little crib to put the missus and the 
children into while I looked about me ; but if I 
can arrange matters like I hope to do I shall run 
up something a bit more stylish over yonder.” 

In truth, Mr. Buswell has since been as good 
as his word, and has built himself, near the spot 
indicated, a lordly pleasure-house with two tow- 
ers and a glass cupola, which glitters in the sun 
and is visible for many miles around. 

‘“‘A millionaire like you can afford to indulge 
his fancies,” Gilbert remarked, pleasantly. 

“Oh, get along with you, Mr. Segrave,” return- 
ed Buswell, much delighted by this delicate piece 
of flattery. ‘Millionaire, indeed! But I’ve a 
fancy for Kingscliff, I confess—always have had 
since I first saw the place; and it’s true that I’m 
able to make myself comfortable. So will vou 
be if you make hay while the sun shines. Now 
I’ve got here,” he continued, drawing a paper 
from his pocket, “a little plan, sim’lar to one I 
once showed your poor father—and a pretty stew 
it put him into, poor old gentleman—which will 
just give you a rough idea of my scheme. Here, 
you see, is a row of ’igh-class dwelling-’ouses, to 
be called Segrave Crescent, and here you have 
the winter garden and aquarium,” 

He went on pointing out details with a rather 
dirty forefinger, while Gilbert, looking over his 
shoulder, listened attentively. 

“My father,” he observed at length, “ was, as 
you know, exceedingly averse to parting with 
any land for building purposes, but I am glad to 
say that in speaking to me upon the subject he 
left it entirely to my discretion to decide whether 
I should follow his policy or not; and, taking 
everything into consideration, I have made up my 
mind not to do so,” 

This somewhat uncalled-for self-justification 
did not greatly interest Mr. Buswell. “Ob, I 
thought you would,” he remarked, carelessly. 

Gilbert winced slightly. The phrase remind- 
ed him of something that Mr. Potter had said, 
and he was about to enter a protest, when he 
remembered that it really could not much sig- 
nify what Mr. Buswell’s anticipations might have 
been. 

“ Perhaps,” he said, with a shade less of cor- 
diality than he had hitherto displayed, “ you 

would let me have some definite statement which 
I could lay before my lawyers.” 

“ By all means,” answered Buswell. “Step 
inside, and I'll put down for you in black and 
white what I’m prepared to offer, as at present 
advised. Mind you, Mr. Segrave, I shall want 
the Manor ’Ouse; the ’ole aspect of the place 
will be marred, in my opinion, so long as that 
old empty building is left standing.” 

“The Manor House does not belong to me,” 
said Gilbert. 

“So I understand; but I should think you 
could come to terms with your brother; or, if 
you can’t, maybe I can. You could oblige me 
with his address, I dessay.” 

“Certainly ; but I think you had better leave 
the transaction to me. He is at present disin- 
clined to sell, and I doubt whether he would lis- 
ten either to your proposals or mine just now. 
In the course of a few weeks his point of view 
may possibly change.” 

“T see,” said Mr. Buswell, with a knowing 
wink, which was highly offensive to his compan- 
ion. “ Nothing like allowing ’em a little time, 
is there? Lord bless you! a young man with- 
out any money to spend don’t take long to find 
out on which side his bread is buttered. Now, 
if you please, Mr. Segrave, we'll get in-doors out 
of this wind. Looks as if we should get a sou’- 
west gale before night, don’t it? Well, L’ope to 
see the day when Kingscliff will have a snug 
’arbor of its own.” 

The conference which ensued was a somewhat 
lengthy one; for Mr, Buswell was a man of busi- 
ness, and he found, rather to his surprise, that 
he had a very business-like man to deal with, 
Gilbert had an accurate enough notion of what 
his property was worth—so accurate a notion 
that he saw his way to a large and speedy in- 
crease of income, together with the advantages 
which an increased income brings. He had al- 
ways been ambitious, and had intended to make 
a name for himself; his hope now was that he 
might be able to enter Parliament and come to 
the front in political life; and a few words which 
fell from Mr. Buswell afforded him some entire- 
ly new matter for reflection as regarded this 
point. 

“ll tell you what, Mr. Segrave,” that worthy 
said, “ you ought to come forward as a candi- 
date for the Kingscliff division at the next gen- 
eral election. We shall have a Kingscliff divi- 
sion, I expect, or something corresponding to it, 
and with your local influence you would be pretty 
sure of being returned—in the Radical interest, 
of course. You've no principles, I suppose ?” 

“No principles, Mr. Buswell ?” 

“T mean you're not committed to one side or 
the other. You call yourself a Conservative, I 
hear; but that ain’t of much account. Most 
likely you’ve never thought the subject out. 
Now there’s no such thing as a Conservative par- 
ty, let me tell you. There are men who call 
themselves Conservatives, and there are men who 
call themselves Whigs, but they don’t form a par- 
ty, nor never will again. There’s just two parties 
in England at the present time, Mr. Segrave—the 
Tory Democrats and the Radical Democrats, and 
it don’t want a prophet to say which is going to 
win. How can there be such a creature as a 
Tory Democrat? You might as well talk about 
a Royalist Republican. You stand as a Radieal, 
and I'll undertake to have you returned with a 
big majority. Call yourself a supporter of Lord 
Salisbury, and you won’t have the ghost of a 
chance, take my word for it.” 











“T should have thought,” said Gilbert, “ that 
Kingscliff was distinctly Conservative.” 

“Don’t you believe it. The villas are Con- 
servative, if you like; but what do they amount 
to? As for the tradesmen, that’s the very reason 
why they'll vote Radical. There ain’t enough 
money spent here, don’t you see. People get 
their clothes in London, and their groceries down 
from the stores, and if ever they enter a shop in 
a place like this they begin calling out that ev- 
erything’s so dear. The agricultural pop’lation 
are bound to be on our side.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” 

“As sure as I stand here. The working-men 
will support my candidate, and that’s as much as 
we shall want to carry the election. The fisher- 
men are a bit doubtful, I dessay; but the odds 
are that they’d vote for you, as being the Squire.” 

Gilbert went away, pondering these things. His 
political convictions were certainly not very pro- 
found. He had a fine open mind, and was no 
more likely to let prejudice interfere with his ad- 
vancement in the world than to allow himself to 
be hampered by his father’s absurd determination 
to retain the Beckton estate intact. His father 
had left him free, and no man can be expected 
to sacrifice his own interests in deference to a 
palpable absurdity. 

Another direction was abruptly given to his 
thoughts by a gust of wind which all but blew his 
hat off. The weather had changed considerably 
for the worse since the middle of the day, and 
there was every prospect of a dirty night. It 
was now blowing half a gale from the south- 
southwest; low black clouds were being driven 
swiftly inland; the thunder ofthe breakers was 
increasing every minute; and from the rising 
ground on which Gilbert was standing he could 
see a little knot of people collected on the shore 
and gazing out to sea. Presently he descried in 
the offing a brown sail tossing and plunging, as 
the great waves swept into the bay, and then he 
knew what had brought them together. 

“ By George!” he muttered, “it’s as much as 
they'll do to beach that boat in such a sea, Bus- 
well was right; we ought to have a harbor.” 

He hurried down to join the group, which was 
composed chiefly of fishermen in oil-skin coats and 
overalls, A few women were moving uneasily 
to and fro among them; nobody appeared to be 
speaking. As Gilbert drew near he became 
aware of two ladies, clad in ulsters, who were 
sheltering themselves under the lee of a small 
shed, and recognizing Miss Huntley and her com- 
panion, he approached them, saying, “How do 
you do, Miss Huntley? What an afternoon for 
you to be out!” 

The girl turned round quickly, and he was 
startled by her beauty. Her cheeks were glow- 
ing with the salt air; her eyes were large and 
bright; the wind had blown her hair about her 
face. “ Oh, Mr. Segrave!” she exclaimed, “ can’t 
anything be done to save those poor fellows ?” 

“TI don’t think they are in any great danger of 
their lives,” answered Gilbert, smiling a little. 
“] should be sorry to insure the boat, though.” 

“T’se warrant you would!” growled a deep 
voice at his elbow. It was Mr, Puttick, who, 
with his hands thrust deep into the pockets of 
his tarry trousers and his hat rammed down 
upon his forehead, was awaiting the coming ca- 
tastrophe with an air of gloomy stoicism. 

“Does the boat belong to you, my man ?”’ in- 
quired Gilbert. 

‘Part owner,” replied Mr. Puttick, briefly. 

“Well, Pll do a more foolish thing than you 
seem to think me capable of; I'll pay for the 
boat, if she is lost.” 

Was it because he already realized the luxury 
of riches, or because he had an eye to the im- 
pending election, or because Miss Huntley was 
standing by, that he made a promise of which 
the generosity was hardly in accordance with his 
habit? Perhaps all three motives were at work ; 
and it is certain that Miss Huntley’s eyes ap- 
plauded him, 

“Thankee, sir,” answered Puttick, with a 
grudging sort of gratitude. ‘“ What about they 
nets, now ?” 

“T should think the nets might be saved,” 
Gilbert said, half laughing; “ but if they are not, 
I'll replace them.” 

Puttick, it may be hoped, would have said some- 
thing civil in answer to that; but his attention, as 
well as Gilbert’s, was diverted by the approach of 
the supreme moment. The lugger was close in- 
shore now; her brown sail fluttered down; they 
could see a man and a lad standing well forward, 
ready to run, and another man at the tiller. 
Then suddenly the boat flung her black bows 
high above the white crest of the wave that was 
bringing her in; the men on shore, who were 
waiting to hook the tackles on her, made a rush 
into the surf; then another great breaker swept 
in over boat and men, and Miss Huntley, striking 
her hands together, exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, they will all 
be drowned !” 

“Not them, miss!” gruffly responded Mr. Put- 
tick, who, by reason of age and rheumatism, 
could take no active part in the proceedings. 
“Don’t you be afeard for them. But they 
worn’t quick enough with they tackles, and the 
boat she’s on her beam ends. She ’ain’t got a 
many more minutes to live, you may depend.” 

In truth the two fishermen had either stumbled 
or had been dragged up to dry land, safe and 
sound; but the boy, missing his footing, was 
swept away by the back-wash, and probably 
would not have been saved had not a man in a 
pilot-coat and sea-boots dashed into the water 
after him, at the imminent risk of his own life, 
and seized him round the waist. The next roll- 
er knocked them both down, but carried them 
within reach of a dozen powerful arms; and so 
they too were rescued, somewhat dazed and 
breathless, but not otherwise the worse for their 
immersion. 

“There!” cried Mr. Puttick; “that’s what I 
call a man, that is! He don’t stand starin’ about 





him when he’s wanted. Them fellers oughter be 
*shamed o’ theirselves. We didn’t want nobody's 
help to save a mate from being drownded when 
I was young.” 

Miss Huntley had watched the little drama 
with a heightened color and glistening eyes. “I 
should like to give that man ten pounds,” she 
cried. 

“Well, miss,” said Mr. Puttick, “you can do 
that if you’ve a mind ter, and he'll find a good 
use for the money. ’Twon’t stay in his pocket, 
though.” 

“Why, it is Mr. Monckton!” ejaculated Miss 
Huntley, as the object of her proposed benevo- 
lence drew nearer, She would have stopped him ; 
but he raised his hand to his cap and laughed, 
saying that he must run home and change, and 
so departed at a slinging trot. 

“Wasn’t it splendid? I’m so glad I saw it!” 
Miss Huntley exclaimed, turning to Gilbert, who 
was ruefully watching the break-up of the lug- 

er, 

Gilbert smiled. ‘“ Yes; it was—dramatic,” he 
answered. “The performance was not quite 
such a risky one as it looked, 1 think; but of 
course that is the sort of thing that makes these 
people swear by Monckton. He has been rather 
lucky in the same way once or twice before. I 
don’t wish to cast any discredit upon his prow- 
ess, but he is a little bit of a poseur, you know.” 

“Oh, is he really?” asked Miss Huntley, inno- 
cently. “‘ How disappointing! And to think that 
I had been imagining him a hero! To be sure, 
when one comes to consider of it, it was a much 
finer thing to stand quietly here, as you did, and 
pay for the damage. I am afraid it has been an 
expensive afternoon for you.” 

Such was the childlike candor of Miss Hunt- 
ley’s countenance as she said these words that 
Gilbert actually doubted for a moment whether 
any sarcasm was intended. He was not at all 
grateful to Miss Joy, who took compassion upon 
him and said : 

“ Beatrice, my dear, we can’t be all heroes; 
and I am sure it is very kind and liberal of Mr. 
Segrave to ‘pay for the damage,’ as you call it. 
There are more ways than one of saving people’s 
lives, you must remember.” 

“You are always right, Matilda,” answered 
Miss Huntley, gravely ; “ [am much too excitable, 
and apt to be carried off my feet by poseurs. In 
that respect, Mr. Segrave, I rather resemble your 
brother, who has no stability, and who would 
never have done half the good here that you will 
do. I met that delightful Mr. Buswell this morn- 
ing, and he whispered to me that you and he were 
going to establish the prosperity of Kingscliff 
upon a firm basis between you. By-the-bye, where 
is your brother now ?” 

“He is in London,” replied Gilbert, rather 
eurtly. 

‘Please remember me to him when you write, 
and tell him that Jacob’s ladder promises to lead 
up to high places. It is an obscure allusion, 
which he probably won’t understand. Good- 
evening, Mr. Segrave.” 

“Heaven preserve us from clever women and 
from women who think themselves clever !”” mut- 
tered Gilbert, when he was left alone. And then 
he reflected with thankfulness that his dear little 
Kitty Greenwood could never be included by any- 
body in either category. 

(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





Card Rack. 
See illustration on page 360. 


Tus rack for holding visiting cards is covered with 
olive plush and mounted on a small brass easel. The 
plush on the front is decorated with a spray in Ken- 
sington embroidery. 


Twine Holder.—Crochet-Work. 
See illustration on page 360. 


Tuts crochet case for holding a ball of twine is work- 
ed in two halves, which are laced together around the 
middle of the ball; the end of the twine is passed 
throngh the centre of one side. It is worked with 
écru and red fine macramé twine. For each half make 
a chain of 12 stitches with écru cord, connect the ends 
with a slip stitch, and for the Ist row work 3 chain 
and 27 double crochet around the loop; close with a 
slip on the 3d of the 8 chain at the beginning. 2d 
row.—With red cord by turns a treble crochet on the 
following 2d stitch and 3 chain; close with a slip on 
the first treble. 3d row.—A slip stitch on the first, 4 
chain, 2 treble on the next 2, then throughout by turns 
8 chain and 3 treble around the following 3 chain; 
close with a slip on the 4 chain at the beginning. 4th 
row.—4 treble, with the middle 2 separated by 5 chain, 
around every 3 chain in the row. 5th-7th rows.—Like 
the last, but in the 6th and 7th make 6 chain instead of 
5. 8th row.—With écru cord, a single crochet around 
every 6 chain and 9 chain between. 9th row.—A sin- 
gle on every stitch. 10th row.—With red cord by turns 
3 chain and a double on the following 3d. The other 
half is worked in the same manner. ‘To hang the hold- 
er by, a ribbon five inches long is attached to it with a 
bow at both ends. 


French Walking Jacket. 
See illustration on page 360. 


Tuts walking jacket is made after the French style, 
which permits a much wider range to fancy in cut and 
ornament than the severe English tailor fashions. It 
is of fawn-colored cloth in mottled stripes, trimmed 
with brown velvet ribbon. The fronts are open, meet- 
ing only under a long-looped velvet bow at the throat, 
and inside there is a close-buttoned vest bordered with 
velvet ribbon. The sides are slashed and turned under 
at the bottom, with loops of velvet ribbon set in the 
edge. Loops and ends of velvet ribbon project from 
under the pleats of the postilien and bang at the ends 
of the front. The collar and cuffs are of velvet. 


Russian Apron.—Figs. 1-7. 
See illustrations on page 360. 


Tus embroidered Russian apron is composed of 
bands of India cotton cloth (madapolam) in red, dark 
blue, and unbleached white. These bands are each 
worked in a separate cross stitch pattern, and connect- 
ed to one enothoer by bands of inch-wide Russian lace 
insertion. The entire apron is twenty-nine inches wide 
and twenty-six long without the deep Russian lace that 
edges the bottom. The band at the bottom is a white 
band five inches wide ; it is ornamented with the design 
Fig. 7, worked along the middle in blue and red cotton, 
on each side of which is stitched a narrow red band 
worked in the pattern Fig. 3 with black and white. A 
band of Berlin cross stitch canvas is basted on the cot- 
ton bands preparatory to working; with the meshes 
of the canvas for a guide, the stitches can be placed 








with ease and regularity, and when the work is ac- 
complished the canvas is pulled in threads from under 
the stitches, Above the white band is a red one three 
inches wide worked in black and white in the design 
Fig. 6; then a blue one of the same width, with the 
design Fig. 2; and next two bands, each two inches 
and a half wide, with the designs Figea. 4and 5. The 
top of the apron is a plain white band five inches deep ; 
it is sloped out an inch and a half deep toward the 
middle, gathered into a space of fifteen inches, and 
finished with a band, which is fastened under a long 
ribbon bow on one side. A band of narrow Russian 
lace is set flat along the side edges, and a deep edging 
is across the bottom, The pattern in the lace is run 
with colored threads. 


Embroidered Linen Apron.—Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 360. 


Tuts apron is made of a fine white linen glass towel, 
twenty-six inches wide by twenty-three long, which is 
cross-barred with red lines and has a red border. A 
narrow band of Turkey red about an inch wide is 
stitched along each side of the woven border. Within 
this is an embroidered border worked with red em- 
broidery cotton on the squares of the linen; the de- 
tails of this are shown in Fig. 4; a double cross stitch 
is worked at the intersection of the squares; the 
squares themselves are crossed and recrossed with long 
stitches, which are caught down at their intersection 
with small cross stitches. Separated from this border 
by one row of squares is another border composed of 
single squares, in the pattern shown in Fig, 2 Fig. 3 
gives the design for the square in each of the lower 
corners. An edging of antique (netted guipure) lace 
four inches wide is across the bottom ; the pattern of 
the lace is picked out with stitches of red. The top of 
the apron is pleated into a space of eleven inches and 
faced with a narrow band. For a belt a thick red and 
white cord, double and twisted, is attached on one 
side, and fastened to a pearl button on the other. 


Decorated Scrap Basket. 


See illustration on page 360. 

Tuts vase-shaped rush basket is ornamented with an 
embroidered valance, which is in two pieces, one hung 
on the front, the other, like it, on the back of the basket. 
Two similar designs are placed inside the ends. The 
ground for the work is beige-colored felt. The design 
is stamped on it in perforated lines, and is then out- 
lined with Soudan rug wool in two shades of olive, 
sewed down through the perforations with overcast 
stitches in silk. The petals are fille@ in with solid 
satin stitch in olive Soudan wool, and the scrolls are 
in metal cord. The two tabs on the outside are edged 
with a crochet fringe, worked into the edge of the telt 
with two shades of olive Sondan wool. For the lst 
row of the edging work a single crochet into the edge, 
and 5 chain stitches over a space of an inch. 2d row. 
—A single, 5 double crochet, and a single around every 
5chain. 3d row.—With the lighter shade a single be- 
tween every 2 scallops, and 3 times 2 chain and a single 
around the edge of the scallop. Into the scallops knot 
strands of light wool, 2 ends 30 inches long for each, 
knot these strands at intervals, and to every other 
strand attach a tassel of red wool. Clusters of tassels 
are fastened to the handles, 


Barred Wool Costume. 
See illustration on page 361. 


Tur woollen material of which this costume is com- 
posed is in broad uniform horizontal stripes of two 
tones of olive brown. In the skirt the lines of the ma- 
terial are broken and varied by the folds of the drapery, 
and interrupted by a panel of brown velvet set under- 
neath on the right side, The body of the basque is 
barred horizontally, and the sleeves are taken diago- 
nally. A notched revers collar of velvet defines a vest 
on the front, and the high standing collar and lapped 
cuffs are also made of velvet. 


Summer Bonnets and Trimming.—Figs. 1-9. 
See illustrations on page 361. 


A youne lady's black lace turban is illustrated in 
Fig. 1. The piece lace of which the crown is formed 
is puffed on a transparent frame of red net and wire. 
The peaked brim is covered with jetted net over red, 
and bordered with a fringe of jet. A bow of red rib- 
bon rises above the peak, to the left behind is a jet 
wing, and several long shell pins with cut jet heads are 
thrust into the lace. 

‘ig. 2 shows a brown lace bonnet. It has a high 
coronet of bronze beads and spangles, laid flatly against 
the brown velvet facing of the brim. The crown is of 
brown cord lace. A band of lace is mounted in folds 
on the front, and another band forms the back of the 
crown, where the straight edge is drawn together at the 
centre, and the scallops lie flat around the edge. The 
frame is transparent, with only a thin lining of brown 
gauze. Some high loops of brown ribbon and sprays 
of pink lilacs trim the front. 

Fig. 3 is an open trellis bonnet of black cord net- 
work and wire. The coronet is faced with velvet and 
covered with a trellis of jet beads, The crown is 
transparent, and is studded with jet stars. The high 
trimming on the front is of Chantilly lace five inches 
wide, pleated to stand erect, and surmounted by two 
small ostrich tips, one pale blue and the other canary- 
colored, which have their stems concealed by a ribbon 
bow of the same two colors. A small flat bow of the 
lace is against the coronet. Behind, the lace is carried 
folded down the middle of the crown and toward the 
ears, where ends eight inches long are left for strings, 
which are connected by a small made bow of lace in 
front. A similar bonnet to Fig. 3 is shown untrimmed 
in Fig. 4. It is of heliotrope cord and wire, with a 
coronet and stars on the crown of heliotrope beads. 

An untrimmed bonnet of light brown fancy chip is 
shown in Fig. 5. It has a rolled front, and a high 
crown folded in a point to one side 

The square lace handkerchiof shown in Fig. 6 comes 
in Suéde, amethyst, brown, red, and all the fashion- 
able colors. Its full size is thirteen inches. It is ar- 
ranged in a high top bow for the front of a bonnet in 
the manner shown in Fig. 7, to which is usually added 
a feather aigrette or a ribbon bow. Sometimes a sec- 
ond square of the same kind is used to form the crown 
of the bonnet. 

Fig. 8 shows in reduced size a spray of leaves and 
flowers of amethyst beads strung on wire. It accom- 
yanies a coronet trimming of the same beads, which is 
illustrated in Fig. 9, page 360, 





Primrose Design for Letter Rack. 
See illustration on page 368. 

ry HIS charming primrose design was originally de- 

vised for the panel of a letter rack, illustrated in 
No. 13 of the current volume, but is adapted for various 
uses, Asa panel it was executed on a ground of dark 
green velvet, with pale yellow blossoms and foliage of 
the natural tint. The rack of which this panel formed 
a part was of polished brass, which formed an exceed- 
ingly advantageous contrast with the deep green of the 
velvet, 


Frame for Memorandum and Engagement 
Cards. 
See illustration on page 368. 

Epo ornamental and useful addition to the writing- 

table is a recent South Kensington novelty, of 
which an illustration was given on page 328, Bazar No. 
19, of the current volume. The frame has two open 
panels in which cards are inserted, designed one for in- 
scribing engagements, the other for miscellaneous 
memoranda. The South Kensington model is some- 
what larger than the illustration, being from fourteen 
to fifteen inches high. As this formed one of a num- 
ber of designs brought out by the school in commem- 
oration of the Jubilee anniversary of Queen Victoria, 
the decoration is syimbolic in its nature, and contains 
the royal initials and dates. With the latter omitted 
or replaced, the design, which is very graceful and pret- 
ty, is capable of a more extended application. It is 
worked in solid embroidery with silks of the natural 
tints on velvet of any rich dark color, 
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TENNYSON ’S HOMES. 
See illustrations on page 364. 


ENNYSON’S early poems are filled and per- 
vaded with the color and atmosphere of his 
birth-place; it is the “sounding flat and level 
gray,” the long low lands sinking and subsiding 
into the low dreary margin of the sea, the marsh 
flowers and galingale, and the sluggish streams of 
Lincolnshire, that form the staple of his youthful 
song. 

But the young poet in the fulness of his youth 
and hope is not more different from the rugged, 
weather-beaten, and wrinkled laureate of to-day 
than the home of his early manhood is from the 
pleasure-houses he has built for himself in his 
days of fame. Farringford, the first permanent 
abode he chose after his marriage, is in the very 
garden of England, the enchanted Isle of Wight. 
It is a brick house, three stories high, covered 
with vines and creepers, and standing in a little 
demesne of one hundred and fifty acres, planted 
with trees of large growth. From the study 
window there is a magnificent sea view; the cliff 
sinks sheer down five hundred feet to the sea, 
and it is full of caves in which innumerable birds 
find shelter. Here on this rim of cliff, overlook- 
ing the Channel, Tennyson loved to roam, soli- 
tary and contemplative, the magnificent sea view 
before him, the tall Beacon Hill behind him, and 
the birds singing overhead. The story has been 
told that he was driven from this home by curi- 
ous intruders; but this is an exaggeration. He 
undoubtedly objects to unauthorized visits, and 
at times displays an almost morbid shyness; 
but to those who know him he can tell as good 
stories as any, and, to use the simplest words, is 
just full of fun, and a charming host. “Come, 
if you will, to the Isle of Wiglt,” was an invita- 
tion never neglected, and here he entertained 
every well-known man of letters or of art. 

The health of his wife, however, suffered in 
this charming retreat, and some sixteen years 
ago Tennyson built a house at Aldworth, in Sur- 
rey. It is situated on a high hill near the edge 
of Blackdown, three miles from the railway sta- 
tion at Haslemere. Farringford was reached by 
crossing twelve miles of water from Southamp- 
ton, and then across the southwestern portion 
of the isle to Freshwater Gate. Aldworth is reach- 
ed by a walk along country roads and across a 
rugged, breezy heath. The house is of white 
stone, with broad windows and a long terrace, 
with a low parapet where roses are trained, over- 
looking the garden and its glow of flowers. The 
scene in summer is quite Italian. A stone seat 
in one corner of the terrace faces the house, and 
to this favorite spot the poet wheels his wife’s 
Bath-chair, and with his family around him en- 
joys the unrivalled view of the landscape fading 
away into the hazy blue distance. Oak Lawn, as 
the place is called, is another spot he loves to 
frequent. The seat here is a rustic one, roughly 
constructed of wood and placed near the trunk 
of a huge tree, between whose branches glimpses 
of the glorious scene are obtained. Strange it 
is that “ Locksley Hall,” with its hopeful pictures 
of the future, should be inspired by some of the 
least interesting portions of England, while the 
lovely abode of his old age has heard his last 
notes of despondency. Few places in England 
possess such natural charms as Aldworth, or seem 
more congenial to a poetic temperament. Here, 
in quiet seclusion, broken only by visits from his 
most intimate and privileged friends, the last days 
are passing of the great poet who has loved his 
country from first to last with a single-hearted 
and unselfish passion. The face and figure of 
the poet-laureate of to-day are well known; the 
flat, soft hat, the unkempt hair, the wide, loose 
cloak, the worn and thoughtful face, are charac- 
teristics of the man who cares little for the world 
or the world’s ways. 


99 DARK STREET." 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avruor or “Cowarp Consorence,” “Lazarus IN 
Lonpon,” “Tur Man Sut Carep For,” 
“Lerrte Kats Kiapy,” eto., Ero, 





CHAPTER IX.—{ Continued.) 
IN TOWN, 


WENT down-stairs again to ask him this; I 

could not rest till he had answered me. He 
and Nan Matherway had lectured me up to bed 
half an hour ago, insisting upon a Jong night’s 
rest for me after my railway journey. 

Nan Matherway had gone to her room, and left 
George Fairfax to himself. He was lying back 
in his chair, with his hands clasped behind his 
head, staring straight and sternly at the opposite 
wall, and with an expression that I had never 
seen upon his face before. 

“George,” I said, apologetically, “I couldn’t 
rest.” 

“ What's the matter with you—bile ?” 

“T have been thinking a great deal of all that 
you have said. Have you come into any portion 
of your aunt’s property ?” 

“Into the whole blessed lot of it,” he said, 
coolly, and without looking my way. 

“ My dear old boy, I am so glad! I congratu- 
late you with all my heart on your good fortune. 
I did not guess it.” 

“No: you are deuced dull.” 

“I did not dream of it.” 

“T suppose not. Well, will you have me for 
your partner now ?” 

He said it tauntingly, not in his usual way, 
which was always a pleasant, frank way, which 
won to him many hearts. I have met few men 
in my life who were ever loved so much as Fair- 
fax; but this, already, was a new Fairfax to me. 
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How the mere acquisition of money will alter 
some poor fellows! It had never struck me it 
would make any difference in George ; but it had. 
He had become quick to resent an affront—he, a 
man who had been iron-clad against whole vol- 
leys of chaff fired off at him in the old student- 
ship days. I was hurt, but I did not let him see 
that. 

“T have told you my ideas upon partnership, 
George; and, rich or poor, I couldn’t have you 
chained to me.” 

“Like a galley-slave—eh ?” 

“We should pull different ways—all the more 
injuriously if vou were the rich partner, with the 
right to say this shall be my way—lI insist upon 
this—I put my veto on that. Have I not said, 
old pal, that you and I are going through the 
world together without an angry word ?—that is, 
if prosperity does not take you a long way from 
me.” 

“Tt is like a millstone round my neck at pre- 
sent, and may drown me, Then I shall be out of 
your way at all events.” 

“ Have you anything more to say?” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“You are like a man with something on his 
mind.” 

“No, you are not dull, Arthur,” he said, with 
a keen glance at me at last. “I with draw that 
remark wholiy and entirely. I have something 
more on my mind.” 

“Then—” 

“And there it remains,” he said, interrupting 
me. “Had you met me in a different spirit, I 
would have told you. I wished to tell you; but 
here is an end of it.” 

“T am sorry I have offended you.” 

“T am not offended,” he said, quickly ; “don’t 
think that. You have spoken out, like your old 
self—which I could never do, you know; and you 
are a wiser man than I, though God knows that 
is not saying a great deal. Good-night, old man, 
again. If I have blurted out anything to pain 
you, forgive me. I am a bit unsettled, perhaps, 
but I shall be all right in the morning.” 

So we shook hands, and said “ Good-night” 
again, 





CHAPTER X. 
NEARER THE TRUTH. 

Grorce Farrrax was a true prophet. He was 
all right at breakfast next morning; he was his 
old self. There appeared to be nothing on his 
mind—not even the unlooked-for decease of his 
estimable aunt. He was full of good spirits— 
the quick-witted, amusing, light-hearted fellow 
whom I had ever known. He ignored the great- 
er part of last night’s conversation, alluding only 
to his aunt’s legacy, and indulging in many wild 
flights of fancy as to the manner in which he 
should spend it when the halcyon time arrived 
for his “ fling.” 

After breakfast he changed a little, but he 
kept for a while to the one subject of his future. 

“T shall enjoy life, Arthur,” he said. “I have 
not come into all this property not to enjoy it.” 

“I hope you will—soberly and rationally, of 
course.” 

“ Ah, but I’m not a sober and rational being.” 

“Tm sorry to hear that.” 

“No more than you are,” he added, quickly. 
“Sober and rational beings do not go down to 
the sea-side and take up with impecunious stroll- 
ing players, and spend their money upon them, 
and bury them decently, and—and get let in right 
and left.” 

“T have not been let in.” 

“Oh, haven’t you, though?” he exclaimed. 
“Ts it possible that you, a skeptical man of the 
world—hard as the nether millstone in your own 
valuable self-estimate—can believe in getting 
one farthing of your money back ?” 

“T have got it back.” 

“Eh?” 

Then I told him the history of Hyacintha 
Nash's visit to me in Breymouth, and her settle- 
ment of all just claims and demands by the pre- 
sentation of a Bank of England note for twenty 
pounds. He listened with grave intentness, and 
when I had concluded, said, “*‘ When was this ?” 

“Three weeks ago.” 

“You did not write and tell me anything about 
it.” 

“T thought I would leave it till my return. 
You were not interested in the Nashes, You did 
not believe in them.” 

“ All the more reason that you should disabuse 
my mind of that error, mon ami,” he said. “ But 
each man has his own way of going to work, and 
yours might be more straightforward with ad- 
vantage.” 

Had he said this with last night’s look upon 
his face, I should have thought that last night’s 
mood was lingering with him still; but it was 
said lightly and with a careless air, as if what I 
did and said—what the Nash girls did and said 
—did not concern him very much. And yet, to 
my astonishment, he returned to the charge five 
minutes afterward, when I thought that the sub- 
ject had been dismissed for good. 

“How did this Hyacintha Nash get hold of 
twenty pounds—in the lump—to pay this heavy 
debt of hers? And why did she travel all the 
way to Breymouth to get it off her mind and 
conscience, and see what sort of fellow you 
were?” he asked, suddenly. 

“T have thought of that. But I am not able 
to offer a solution to the enigma.” 

“Nor I,” he added, thoughtfully—so very 
thoughtfully that I said— 

“These Nashes are on vour mind too, George.” 

“ Ay, by Jove, they are!” he confessed. “ You 
set me on the war-path when you gave me some- 
thing to find out, a mystery to unravel, a woman 
to unearth. Then I was in my element, you see; 
for there is not a more curious animal on the 
face of the earth than I am, or one more obsti- 
nate and persistent and artful when I take any- 








thing into my head. And there being lots of 
room here,” he said, touching his forehead, “I 
took in the sisters Nash and their shabby little 
mystery, and their shabby little Dark Street, and 
their terrible little lives.” 

“ Well—and then ?” I said, anxiously, for I was 
struck with the new, strange animation which he 
displayed. 

“Do you think it all ended with my letters and 
telegrams when J wanted to find out the truth ?” 
he cried. “When I wanted to make sure that 
there was not a deliberate attempt to impose upon 
you going on somewhere, when I knew what a 
weak and credulous simpleton you were—” 

“Thank you, George.” 

“In the ways and wiles of womanhood, I 
mean. Let a fellow finish his sentences, won't 
you?” he exclaimed, “and give him a little 
breathing-time, before you cut in, unless you can’t 
wait any longer.” 

I laughed at his protest, and he laughed with 
me. But I was not satisfied with him, or the new 
manner which he had displayed. I did not know 
what had been the result of all his researches, 
his perseverance, his amateur detective business. 
He had discovered something, I felt assured; he 
knew more than I did. 

“ Well, what have you found out ?” I inquired, 
calmly. 

“I do not say I have found out anything.” 

“But you have ?” 

“Yes, I have,” he confessed; and for a mo- 
ment he looked defiantly at me, like a man dis- 
posed to refuse me any further information—like 
one opposed to me, or any wish of mine I might 
have entertained. 

“And you find the mystery about them a shab- 
by one, and their lives terrible ?” 

“Look here, Arthur,” said Fairfax; “ you have 
an unpleasant habit of dropping upon words and 
phrases of mine which have come hot from the 
press, and are not to be measured quite by square 
and rule. Did I say their lives were terrible ?” 

“*Terrible little lives,’ was the expression,” I 
answered. 

“ Well, poverty és terrible; no one knows that 
in all its accursed details more surely than these 
two women, struggling to live, and borne down 
by the onrush of a hundred miseries at once.” 

“They are poor, then ?” 

“They are very poor.” 

“Do they confess as much—to you ?” I asked, 
amazed, 

“No,” he said, with a hard little laugh ; “I am 
not their father confessor.” 

“Where do they live?” 

“Not very far off. Down a back street out of 
another back street in Camberwell, where market 
gardens flourished five years ago, and where there 
is nothing now but half-finished houses, railway 
arches, and Giant Despair.” 

“T don’t make you out,” 

“My dear boy, I don’t make myself out,” he 
said. “Iam the victim of enchantment. Those 
women are more on my mind than on yours. They 
bother me with their pride and independence and 
—cheek, And one hates me—consumedly.” 

l regarded him more attentively. George Fair- 
fax had become another mystery to me. I did 
not understand human nature, it was evident. I 
was not half as wise or clear-sighted and shrewd 
as in my vain conceit I had thought I was, I 
suppose every man considers himself a clever fel- 
low—it is a sweet consolation to him in adversity 
—but he is not. The chances against that are all 
the other way; but the man will die, and never 
guess the truth. His friends and enemies know 
all about it, but he does not, which is a wise dis- 
pensation, and saves him from an asylum now 
and then. 

“T should be glad of the whole story, George. 
It is you who are keeping facts back.” 

“ Dodging the question, eh?” he said. “ Per- 
haps Iam. There is the address,” he said, lay- 
ing an old envelop on the mantel-piece. “I prom- 
ised them you should have it on the day after 
your return; and if you were well in health, I in- 
tended to write it down and steal away—not say 
anything about this.” 

“Why ?” 

“Ah! don’t ask me. 
story to them.” 

“T would rather hear it from you.” 

“When you come back from your morning 
round, then, Arthur, Not now.” 

And when I came back he was gone. 
stolen away, after all. 


Leave the rest of the 


He had 





CHAPTER XI. 
“DARK STREET.” 


Tur address was 99 Spark Street, Camberwell 
—a title so close upon the fancy appellative which 
the Nash girls had given it that I wondered it 
had not suggested itself to the S.E. Post-office 
officials to try Spark Street, it was so close upon 
the truth. I wonder I had not thought of this, 
and searched the Postal Guide for a name of a 
similar description. There was something strange 
about the envelop, too, on which the address was 
written. The stiperscription was in George Fair- 
fax’s handwriting; the envelop was addressed 
to Miss Delia Nash, 99 Spark Street, Clanronald 
Street, Camberwell, S.E.; it had been through 
the post—the official date of two days since was 
stamped legibly thereon—and it had got, in some 
inexplicable fashion, back into George Fairfax’s 
hands. 

Hence it was evident that Fairfax had been in 
correspondence with the younger sister; that he 
had, perhaps two or three weeks ago, solved the 
mystery which had been so long a perplexity to 
me, and kept that mystery to himself. For what 
reason, and in whose interest ? 

Perhaps I should be able to solve all that for 
myself with my first interview with the sisters in 
hiding. They had expressed a wish at last to 
see me; they had told George Fairfax to give 





me their address; they were prepared to face 
me, and possibly to answer any questions, if I 
had a right to ask any questions; they were 
waiting in their dark street for me. 

Yes, the street deserved its weird cognomen, I 
thought, when I had set out in search of it, armed 
with my strict and tabular items of receipt and 
expenditure, my bills and receipts for bills, my 
facts and figures to prove that there was a bal- 
ance of three pounds seventeen shillings and sev- 
enpence to make over formally in due course ; 
when I was in Spark Street itself, after a vigorous 
search, and found it literally as dark as night 
could make it, with one gas lamp flickering afar 
off at the top of the next street, which intersect- 
ed it at right angles. It was one of those out- 
of-the-way, forlorn, God and parish forsaken 
thoroughfares common to large plots of ground 
given over suddenly to the jerry-builders, and 
very often to the speculative and not too particu- 
lar solicitors and money-lenders, whose mission 
in life was to float the concern, and then to drown 
everybody in it save themselves, who in the sweet 
progress of time would come uppermost and 
smiling, a grim illustration of the “survival of 
the fittest.” Market gardens had at one period 
stretched for a square mile or two here—famous 
potatoes, historical strawberries, and world-re- 
nowned rhubarb had had their birth and growth 
and death here, when South Lambeth folk of a 
few years back had constituted the cross-roads 
and by-paths their country walks on Sundays. 
Now it was a vast desert of bricks and mortar, 
of huge heaps of building material, an inchoate 
mass of half-finished streets and terraces for the 
middle and lower classes, the lower classes pre- 
dominating—a wilderness which, with its extem- 
pore roads and muddy, unlighted cross-cuts, was 
to be shunned after dark, and until the parish 
took it over and the metropolitan police included 
it in their regular beats. 

Spark Street itself consisted of a row of some 
fifty tall narrow housés on each side of the way, 
the last half-dozen on the right hand supposed to 
be complete, and to be let at a moderate rental, 
the rest of them, gaunt windowless and doorless 
ruins, with scaffold poles awry, and iron railings 
rusting away, and every sign of an unlucky build- 
er having exhausted his resources, and “cut and 
run” from the place after the supplies had been 
summarily stopped. The roadway was impass- 
able for man or beast; an earthquake would 
have treated it more deferentially than humanity 
had done. There were open graves yawning in 
it everywhere, and green, mouldy hillocks that 
might have represented graves badly filled up 
and put together; there were pools of stagnant 
water deep enough to drown one; and all the 
oyster shells, old boots, and discarded Australian 
meat tins of South London seemed to have been 
collected here, along with various cats and dogs 
which had come to die in peace in Dark Street, and 
had not been disappointed. 

It was a dangerous locality for a late wayfarer 
—a man or woman off guard. The spring was 
early yet, the nights were cold, and the houseless 
and desperate—the hard-driven, who know no 
home, no rest, no law—found dens to sleep in 
among the foundations of the unfinished houses, 
and stole hither in the night-time, like the rats, to 
hide. I could hear their mutterings as I stum- 
bled along toward the only house in the street 
that had been let and occupied, and which the 
sisters Nash had taken, as it were,in sheer des- 
peration ; for I could attribute no other motive 
in coming to such an unformed, awful street as 
this. 

There was a light in the parlor window of No. 
99—the only light in “ Dark Street””—and I went 
toward it as to a beacon. It was a sullen-looking 
light, seen behind a dusky brown blind, and a 
man would have hesitated in approaching the 
huuse too closely had he been less convinced of 
the respectability of its inmates than I was. 
There was as uncanny a look about the house as 
the street. The first floor was untenanted, judg- 
ing by black, staring, blindless windows thick 
with dust; and on the second floor were white 
blinds, one of which had been drawn up awry, 
and the other left torn and trailing. There had 
been no effort to set the house in order, antici- 
pative of my visit, and yet the inmates were prob- 
ably expecting me. There was a defiance almost 
of appearances in the grim house and its appur- 
tenances. As I went up the flight of steps I no- 
ticed that they were gritty with coal-dust, and 
flecked with scraps of paper which had been 
blown that way by the wind. 

(To BE CONTINUED. ] 








GLOVE MAKING IN FULTON 
COUNTY. 


See illustration on page 369, 
OBODY, so far as we know, has ever dis- 
puted the proposition that one-half of the 
world does not know how the other half lives; 
and we have little fear of contradiction when we 
make bold to declare that probably one-half of 
the people of the United States do not know 
where their gloves come from. Of course it is 
generally known that gloves of fine kid, such as 
ladies wear, and gloves of a certain form which 
fashion prescribes for men, are brought from 
abroad ; but whence comes the great supply of all 
the other gloves? The answer would not be very 
far wrong if one were to say from Fulton County, 
New York. Four-fifths of the gloves’ made in 
America, it is estimated, are manufactured in the 
county named, and the manufactories which make 
gloves elsewhere are in great part the children 
of Fulton County, indebted to her for their nur- 

ture and their establishment in life. 

The head-quarters of the glove-making indus- 
try in Fulton County are forty-five miles north- 
west of Albany, in Johnstown township. The 
villages of Gloversville and Johnstown, in that 
township, contain a population of about twenty 
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thousand, seven-eighths of whom are glove-mak- 
ers. There are upward of one hundred and fifty 
glove manufactories in the section. Glove mak- 
ing in what is now Fulton County was begun 
early in the present century. Upon the passing 
away of Sir William Johnson, the famous Indian 
agent of colonial times, and of his son Sir John, 
a zealous Tory who fought fiercely for King 
George, the Dutch farmers of the neighborhood 
looked about for some better means of support 
than were offered to them by the soil, which was 
not fitted for husbandry, although there was good 
grazing land upon the stony hill-sides. A shrewd 
family from Connecticut are popularly credited 
with introducing into the neighborhood the manu- 
facture of buckskin gloves. There was in the 
convenient North Woods in those days a supply 
of material for this manufacture so great that 
nobody would have thought it could ever be ex- 
hausted, but the demand of the American people 
for gloves proved to be still greater, and the North 
Woods deer ceased to be depended upon by the 
Fulton County glove-makers years ago. To-day the 
gloves manufactured in Gloversville and Johns- 
town are made of skins brought from the most 
distant parts of the globe. The great bulk are 
buckskins and sheep-skins, but there are many 
others which the glove-makers use—among them 
seal-skin, dog-skin, East India cowhide, and the 
skin of the South American water-hog. The bulk 
of the buckskin comes from Mexico and Central 
and South America, The deer of the tropics is 
covered with a heavier skin than covers the deer 
of these latitudes, and the finest sheep-skin comes 
from South Africa, and is that of the Cape hair- 





sheep. ‘The coarser the wool, the finer the 
skin,” is a glove-maker’s saving. All manner of 


furs, too, go to Fulton County, to be used in fin- 
ishing the gloves. 

The business of glove making in Fulton Coun- 
ty amounts to about eight million dollars yearly. 
The wages of the most skilful workers—the ta- 
ble cutters, as they are called—run from sixty to 
eighty dollars a month; block cutters get from 
fifty-five sixty-five dollars monthly, and ma- 
chine girls earn, according to their skill, from six 
dollars to twelve and even fourteen 
week. 

The skins of which gloves are made go through 
a very exhaustive variety of processes. Some of 
them are soaked in vats variously from three days 
to four weeks, after which they get a scraping 
from the “beam” worker. They are then dried 
into parchment, then soaked in water, then “ mill- 
ed” in oil, then put upon the beam again and 
scoured of oil and natural grease with alkali, be- 
ing repeatedly dried in the course of this various 
treatment. After the alkali scouring they are 
put upon the * breaking” machine, and are then 
“hand-staked” with a blunt tool to render them 
pliable. Then they go on to the “ buck-tail,” or 
emery wheel, and from there into the identical 
oil and natural grease of which they were scour- 
ed with such pains. Then they are wrung out 
and colored, then again “ broke-staked”’ and “ fin- 
ished,’ then smoked, and then turned over to the 
glove-makers, who promptly “stake” them again, 
cut them either on the block or by hand (‘ ta- 
ble” cutting), “silk” them, sew them, do much 
else to them, put buttons on them, fit them over 
metal hands heated by steam, sort them, and put 
them up in the pasteboard boxes in which they 
are sent to market. The gloves made in Fulton 
County are of all sorts, and range from a lady’s 
kid to the cow-boy’s gauntlet splendid with tas- 
sels and gold cord. 


to 
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PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ovk Own Corresponpent. | 


(PHE persistent cold weather has retarded 
spring fashions; nevertheless, there are oc- 
casions when they are displayed to the fullest 
extent, such, among others, as the Academy re- 
ceptions, where our fashionable women 
congregate, to some extent to listen to the pro- 
ceedings, but more to inspect the toilettes, and 
still more to produce their own for inspection, 

Gold is the predominant tint in bonnets. Some 
of the new stringless bonnets in their outlines 
have a ludicrous resemblance to barn-yard fowls. 
Fancy a feminine head with a cock perched upon 
it, and one drooping wing on either side, and you 
have the precise effect of the most fashionable 
of bonnets. The materials employed in its con- 
struction are tulles and gauzes, weighted with 
embroidery in gold or silver, and studded with 
gold spangles. The crown is very small, and in 
most cases pointed. Very long pins of gold, sil- 
ver, or shell inecrusted with gold fasten the small 
structure on the head which it adorns. Gold- 
embroidered laces, gold circles, and feathers 
streaked with gold are some of its ornaments. 

Some of the most elaborate spring toilettes 
are of embroidered net in black and colors. The 
net entirely veils an under-dress, which may be 
black, gray, or any of the dark tints, such as 
scabieuse or laurel green. The corsage and 
sleeves have the net, not laid flat on the lining, 
but full and pleated, and unattached except at 
the top and bottom. 

Many colored wrappings are worn this year, in 
contrast with former years. Black wraps are 
now reserved for plain, unpretending toilettes, 
unless for ladies of mature age. Short mantles, 
small visites, and capes of various lengths are 
made of colored woollen for simple toilettes, and 
for more elaborate costumes of brocades and 
flowered damasks in undecided tints on a neu- 
tral ground—écru, moss, old faience blue, or pale 
pink-tinged lilac. The woollen wraps are in dark- 
er colors—sapphire blue, golden brown, deep lau- 
rel green, or prune. Many plush wraps are made 
in colors—mauve, moss, and ruby—and trimmed 
with feather bands; these are intended to be 
worn on the cool days of summer, and the fea- 
thers represent warm-weather fur. Feathers are 
also used for plastrons of corsages and for skirt 
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panels. Some of the more sumptuous of the 
small capes are fairly covered with gold, and re- 
semble a piece of richly embossed armor rather 
than a wrap. Modern taste countenances some 
audacities which might be toned down with ad- 
vantage. If in former days a lady had appeared 
on the streets of Paris with a gown bordered and 
embroidered in gold, it would have given rise to 
considerable astonishment and comment; but to- 
day she passes tranquilly on her way, and only 
evokes a shrug of the shoulders if she happens 
to be ugly. 

Small flower bonnets are to be worn again, en- 
tirely covered with small flowers—Parma or 
wood violets, lilies-of-the-valley, myosotis, lobe- 
lias, and other small blossoms, <A spring bonnet 
for a pretty black-haired young lady is of black 
tulle, with small pointed crown ; the edge is sur- 
rounded with a garland of small bright red pop- 
pies pressed close together, and without foliage, 
and a cluster of poppy buds, some closed, some 
half expanded, is fastened on the summit of the 
crown, The red forms so vivid a contrast with 
the black of hair and bonnet that, seen at a short 
distance, the wearer appears to be crowned with 
a wreath of red poppies only. 

When a fashion seems to be stationary for a 
length of time, it is only apparently so, for in 
reality there is a constant but insensible change 
in details from day to day. Take the pleated 
skirts which have been so long worn. Pleated 
skirts are still worn, but totally different from 
those with which we set out. Some of the new 
skirts are flat at the front and pleated on the 
sides ; others are pleated all around, but with 
the pleats separated by regular spaces, which are 
variously banded, according to the material of the 
dress, with black or white lace insertion, stripes 
of open passementerie, braid more or less elabo- 
rate, or stripes of velvet. Other skirts have only 
one or two pleated breadths, forming panels eight 
or ten inches wide; the pleats are held flat to 
about fourteen inches from the lower edge, 
where they are released and spread apart in fan 
shape. Sometimes there are several panels, one 
at the middle of the front, and one on each side, 
separated from it by a small space; in this case 
the pleated panels are connected by passemen- 
terie ornaments shaped like clasps, by pearl 
buckles, or by a lacing of narrow ribbon; or in 
lieu of these the space between is studded with a 
succession of large choux of ribbon. There are 
also pleated skirts with round pleats disposed in 
groups, with a space between the groups equal 
to that covered by the pleats. For a woollen 
dress there may be a band of plaid braid down 
the spaces; for a silk dress the band will be of 
passementerie brightened with gold or beads. 
All manner of pretty novelties are brought out 
in these passementeries; in some a fine metal 
thread is twisted in with the silk, and the effect 
is very chaste and subdued. With a skirt thus 
pleated and trimmed the pointed corsage will 
have a band of the same galloon at its lower 
edge and at the opening of the neck and the 
ends of the the galloon is an inch and 
a quarter to two inches wide. Other open pisse- 
menteries of gold, silver, and steel, used in the 
same manner as the preceding, are first placed on 
a flat band of velvet ribbon. 

More now than at any previous time the style 
of a dress is made to depend on the material of 
which it is composed. The rich silken stuffs 
with velvet stripes and Pompadour garlands and 
the handsome failles are employed for straight 
skirts almost if not entirely destitute of drapery 
or looping. On the other hand, the Bengalines, 
foulards, and kindred soft silks demand the folds 
and loopings for which the richer fabrics are not 
adapted. 

There are wool foulards, exceedingly fresh and 
dainty, with light neutral grounds strewn with 
flowers. These are made into pretty dresses with 
Louis XV. draperies, festooned with clusters of 
three roses, repeated at each looping. The Louis 
XV. corsage is of black velvet, low at the throat, 
and completed by a pleated chemisette of the 
dress material. The same material is made into 
charming country toilettes, with knots of ribbon 
substituted for the roses, and in place of a velvet 
corsage one of the same material, made full and 
crossed in front, leaving a little of the throat ex- 
posed. 

Little girls, their older sisters, and slender 
women are alike wearing full blouses with a 
yoke, which is sometimes round, sometimes point- 
ed in front. The skirt of such a dress is of a 
plain material—cotton, wool, or silk; the blouse 
is of a figured stuff to match, with the yoke and 
sleeves of the plain material in the skirt. The 
blouse is shirred to the yoke, and confined at the 
waist with a belt and buckle. There is great va- 
riety in yokes. Besides those which are round 
and pointed, there are some square, others oval, 
and still others composed of numerous small 
pleats. For silk dresses there are passementerie 
yokes of various shapes, with or without jet or 
colored beads. One very pretty and novel toilette 
I have recently seen prepared was of grayish silk, 
with a yoke, collar, cuffs, and a clasp for holding 
the pleats of the corsage at the waist all made 
in imitation of chain armor. It was not at all 
heavy, as might be supposed, but dainty and com- 
paratively light, and harmonized beautifully with 
the color of the silk. 

Corsages crossing to one side and opening on 
a small pleated guimpe and jacket corsages are 
still in the majority, but, as has been said in the 
ease of pleated skirts, with modifications and 
touches of novelty in the details. There are also 
corselets worn with house dresses, very high and 
rounded on the chest, and completed above by 
a pleated guimpe of foulard or of embroidered 
tulle laid upon foulard. 

It can hardly be said of any one garment that 
it is excluded from the list of fashions, and yet 
each is only worn after a special fashion. The 
principal features of a toilette are the voluminous 
tournure, the corsetted basque, which is made con- 
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siderably longer in this season’s dresses, and the 
numerous soft draperies which are added to cor- 
sages, to skirts, and even to wraps; these dra- 
peries, according to circumstances, are of light 
soft silk, of gauze, and more than all else of lace 
and embroidered tulle. 

The printed cottons are pretty and varied this 
year. Like the woollen fabrics, they come in a 
plain material with a figured one to match. The 
figured stuffs show the greatest diversity ; some 
are in Eastern designs, many as far East as the 
Chinese and Japanese; then there are Louis XV. 
and Louis XVI. patterns, and numberless fancies 
of more recent date. Many of the cottons have 
borders which are used for the trimmings. The 
batistes and muslins for July are equally fresh 
and charming, and also the open-work tissues 
which will be worn over silks for elaborate toi- 
lettes, and over plain-colored cambric for simpler 
dresses. A new combination for silk and wool 
as well as cotton dresses is a striped skirt with 
a flowered large or small patterned over-skirt: 
up to the present time flowered stuffs have only 
been combined with plain fabrics. The corsages 
of transparent stuffs are made full, crossed ker- 
chief fashion in front, belted or pointed, and ei- 
ther closed or opening on a chemisette. 

EMMELINE Raymonp. 





FAREWELL AND ALL-HAIL! 
By CARLOTTA PERRY. 
ee camphorated presses put away the heavy 
dresses ; 
Farewell the seal-skin jacket with all its useful ilk; 
Banish the hose of wool now, the boot with thick 
broad sole now, 
And bring me the dainty slipper and the delicate 
hose of silk. 


Farewell to the flying cutter, that made my pulses 





flutter, 
The Carnival’s sweet madness, the mask and | 
domino ; 
For the climbing and colliding of the gay toboggan 
sliding, 


Bring me the hammock swinging where the shad- 
ows come and go! 


Farewell to Winter's pleasure, that knew no stint 
or measure 
To its sparkle and its glitter, to the storms that 
beat and blow; 
To its wisdom and its folly, to 
holly, 
To its sturdy good base-burner, and the sofa 
wheeled up—so! 


its mistletoe and 


Hail to the health-promoting suits for bathing and 
for boating, 
And bring to me the sketch-book, the alpenstock, 
and oar; 
And though the hot sun menace, bring out the dear 
lawn-tennis, 
The yacht, aud tally-ho of the seasons gone before! 


Hail to the 
aces, 
The frills 
Shares 
That, riding, walking, dancing, her varied charms en- 
hancing, 
Through all the sweet long 
man wears! 


dainty graces of the summer lawns and 


and puffs and ruffles, ay, all the many 


Summer a lovely wo- 


Hail now to woodland spaces, to leafy trysting- 
»laces, 

To moonlit rides and rambles on river and on 
shore, 


To dear romantic dreams, and to ices and to creams, 
And the valiant Summer lover that liveth evermore ! 


Hail to the rose and lily, to the twilight dim and 


stilly, 
To the opal hues of morning, to the sunset’s rose 
and gold, 
To all the splendid glory with which Summer tells 
the story 


She hath told since time’s beginning, yet which 
never groweth old! 


Hail to the ant and spider that walketh close beside 


ner, 
The bug and bold mosquito—every pleasure hath 
its pang! 
With her graces all enthralling come the laundry 
bills appalling, 
The sunburn and the freckle, and the limp uncurl- 
éd bang. 


So bring the broad-brimmed hat, the big sunshade 
and all that, the 
Thick veil to shield my fairness from the sun and 
burning winds; 
’Gainst the bold complexion clonders 
balms and creams and powders, 
The faithful freckle lotion, and the trusty crimp- 
ing-pins, 


bring the 


Farewell, O dear departed! 
hearted ! 

Farewell again O season whose jolly day is done. 

O Fate, so full of grace, now, I pray you, in the place, 


Hail, Summer, royal- 


now, 
Of Winter's banished idyl bring me a Summer one! 





FEMALE EDUCATION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


T may not be generally known that the Rev. 
Frederick Denison Maurice, to whom Tenny- 
son addressed one of his most beautiful minor 
poems, and who was famed for his good works, 
was the first person to give the impetus to mod- 
ern female education on the course where since 
then it has so boldly advanced. Dissatisfied with 
the qualifications of the teachers found for girls, 
he looked into the subject and agitated it, be- 
came convinced that something more was due to 
the mothers of England than mere instruction in 
the elements, in morality, and in superficial ac- 
complishment, and was the means of the ultimate 
chartering of Queen’s College, which was follow- 
ed by Bedford College, and both of which were 
eventually followed by the throwing open of the 
gates of Oxford and Cambridge to women for 
examinations — examinations which generously 
allowed women to pass on their acquirements if 
they could, without at first affording them any 
of the means of study in order to make them- 
selves able to pass. The outcome of all this 
was the opening of Hitchin College, whose name 
was afterward changed to Girton, of sweet girl- 
graduate fame, and the establishment of corre- 
sponding advantages at Cambridge, all of which 
leaves England still in advance of this country 
in the educational opportunities offered to women. 
What the advantage to be derived from all this 





effort is to be it may take the whole of a century, 
or three generations, to show us. But that it 
cannot but result in the elevation of woman, and 
so of the whole of humanity with her, is earnest- 
ly believed by those who are most interested in 
the matter. 





Ladies’ Caps.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 361. 


Tur cap illustrated in Fig. 1 is made of bands of 
white silk-embroidered crépe lisse and mauve feather- 
edged ribbon. A pleated frill of the crépe lisse sur- 
rounds the front and conceals the stiff net frame which 
forms the foundation of the cap. Bands of the crépe 
are set together lengthwise to form the soft crown, 
which is gathered at the back into a short cape and 
a fall, to which ribbon loops and ends are added, and 
other ribbon bows are disposed about the front and 
the crown. 

The cap Fig. 2 is composed of Egyptian lace eight 
inches wide and pink faille ribbon. A straight wired 
stiff net band an inch and a half deep and twenty-two 
inches wide around, with the top filled out with a net 
crown, forms the frame. A piece of lace a yard and a 
half long is closely pleated together along the straight 
edge, and mounted on the top of the frame in the man- 
ner shown in the illustration. The ends of the lace 
are pleated up and fastened on the front of the band, 
where they are hidden under a large ribbon bow. A 
bow and ends of narrower ribbon fall from underneath 
the back, 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Greenwiou.—Wear a short visiting costume, with 
bonnet to match, ata lancheon. Remove gloves at the 
table. Make a call afterward. 

A Reaper.—White India linen dresses will be made 
with a baxque, deep over-skirt, and an embroidered or 
tucked lower skirt. Put some embroidery on the cor- 
sage in V shape, or as a vest, or in revers, or like a 
fichu. 

Mrs. J. L. O.—Make a “ red cloth dress for a girl of 
ten years” with a jacket waist, white wool soft vest, 
and kilt skirt; put white wool braid on the skirt and 
in revers up each side of the vest. 

An Op Apminer.—Make your white flannel with a 
sailor blouse and kilt skirt, and for your corduroy 
have a Norfolk jacket, deep apron over-skirt, and 
plain lower skirt. Put the doilies on the plates under 
the finger-bowls. Pillow-shams are still used by 
mavy. When not used, plain pillow-slips are made, 
long at one end, hem-stitched, aud with a monogram 
embroidered above the hem 

Darunt,.—A Marguerite dress with long drapery 
looped on one side, and plain sleeves with puffs, will 
be pretty for the white nuns’ veiling dress for Com- 
mencement. 

Constant Reaper.—Three wool dresses—good, bet- 
ter, best—will be most important fora girl of eighteen 
at boarding-school. Get a hair-striped wool, a plain 
serge, and a cashmere dress, Then add one of cordu- 
roy and one of pongee, if you want variety. Get 
striped tennis cloth for balmorals, mixed cotton and 
wool, and also one of blue seersucker striped cotton of 
heavy quality. Make some plain skirts and some kilt- 
pleated to a yoke. Use Hamburg embroidery on a 
dressing sacque. 

Z.—A red velvet and jet mantle will be pretty 
mt ade by late designs of scarf mantles in Bazar. Get 
gray-blue barred wool for a travelling suit. We fur- 
nish no cut patterns other than those announced in 
the titles of the illustrations. 

Youna Marritp Woman.—Make your cream lace 
with slightly draped skirt and gathered basque. The 
black lace should be either French designs or guipure, 
made by descriptions lately given in Bazar, Trim 
your cream cashmere with golden brown or serpent 
blue velvet in revers, wristbands, and borders. Have 
a small black or white straw bonnet with green bow 
and white flowers to wear with both your lace dresses. 

Twenty Years’ Sussortmer.—Get blue-gray or pis- 
tache green cashmere for your girl of ten years, and 
make as you suggest, with velvet revers of dull red 
shade, 

Orveontan.—White letters an inch long are em- 
broidered on table and bed linen, towels, etc. Use ei- 
ther green or dull red velvet for a vest and collar and 
cuffs on your gray cashmere, and you can also have 
a skirt of gray gros grain striped or barred with red; 
you have, however, enough .casumere for an entire 
gown. 

Baoxkwoons.—Answerin the third person, accepting 
or declining, as the case may be. 

A Reaper —Make your black silk with a plain skirt 
nearly covered by au over-skirt that has a funnel pleat 
each side, or else large “— are pockets placed high on 
the hips. Put a little jet on the basque, and some 
point d’esprit for a puff ~ a the wristband of jet gal- 
loon. ‘The jet buttons are in good style 

E. L. W.—Read reply just given “A Reader.” 
ish lace is little used at present. 

Vivian.—Add a cushion bustle above your three 
steels. Put a braided panel down the front of your 
skirt, and drape the long over-skirt next it with a fun- 
nel pleat each side. Have a braided vest also 

Pract any Pieasure.—Make your albatross with a 
plain or pleated skirt and deep over-skirt like that de- 
scribed above to “ Vivian.” Have a separate guimpe, 
and wear it inside the revers fronts; have velvet re- 
vers, brown, or green, or gray-blue, aud make them 
rounded to leave a U-shaped opening. 

CLover Brossom.—Get either black gnipure or 
French imitation Chantilly lace, and make by late de- 
signs in the Bazar, to wear over your white, black, 
and crimson satins. 

Erur, M.—Gtt gray cashmere for a basque and 
drapery over your poplin skirt. Have a high straw 
hat with high bow of old rose or serpent ribbon with 
cord edges. Get barred Cheviot of fawn or gray- 
bine shades for a spring suit. 

Inqurrer.—Use dark terra-cotta and the design you 
mention. Dark sapphire blue and golden brown should 
be becoming to you. 

Canapian.—Your pretty India’silk shonld be made 
up with festooned paniers on each hip, a long narrow 
wrinkled apron, and two points to back drapery over a 
short skirt pleated slightly. There should be bows of 
black velvet ribbon to catch up the paniers and revers 
of the velvet on a gathered basque. This is for an after- 
noon dress, aud you might use some red or old-rose 
in the neck and sleeve s,and a little black lace on the 
coreage. 

Sr. Lovis.—Get larger black and white plaid silk for 
a skirt and vest, with a basque and drapery of your 
small checks, 

Bioomineton Sunsorimer.—Read about small boys’ 
clothes in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XX. Get your boy a blue 
pea-jacket with brass buttons to wear as a spring over- 
coat. 

Reaper.—We have not the pattern of the Eton suit. 
Cauw't you make it from the description give n jin the 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. 

Jane Eynre.—Copy for your house jacket the ae 
on page 181 of Bazar No. 11, Vol. XX. __ It is in the very 
best style throughout. The short panier with a longer 
apron is we ¥ illustrated on pages 768 and 769 of Ba- 
zar No. 47, Vol. XIX. 

. E. J.—The Bazar does not furnish addresses. 

Tuxnese.—Your striped silk is in excellent style 
to be used as a basque and over-skirt above a plain 
silk skirt like either of the purple shades, or else the 
stripes can be used as a lower skirt under a cashmere 
over-dress, Hem or face the cashmere kilt pleats—do 
not line them—and make them wide but scantily fold- 
ed. There should be a foundation silk skirt under a 
slain velvet skirt, and the velvet is sewed up separate- 
y, lined with crinoline, if you like, turned up and 
blind-stitched, and is then sewed around the founda- 
tion skirt just high enough for the top to be concealed 
by the drapery. The velvet breadths are nearly straight, 
being slightly gored and plain iu front, but straight 
and gathered slightly behind. 
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PROF. DOREMUS ON TOILET SOAPS: 


** You have demonstrated that a Perrroti.y pure soap 


may be made. 1, therefore, cordially commend to ladies 
and to the community in general the employment of 

our pure’ La Belle’ toilet soap over any adulterated 
articl ag 


Cuas. 8. Hiearns’ “ La Bette” Bovgvet Tor.et Soap 
Being made from choicest stock, with a large percent- 


age of Giyvornin«, is specially adapted for Toilet, Bath, 





and Infantsa.—( Adv.) 

Marvet.ovus Erricacy.— Sunburn, Redness, and 
light cutaneous affections are cured by Créme Simon 
Recommended by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by 
every lady of fashion. It whitens, fortifies, and per- 


fumes the skin, and gives a velvety appearance. J. 
Simon, 86 Rue de Provence, Paris. Depot at Park & 
Titvoup'’s, New York.—[{Adv.} 





WHO IS RIEGER OF FRANKFURT? 
The manufacturer of the best transparent soap. 
Also the delicate and lasting floral tracts No. 
1541.—(Adv.] 





For all mental and physical debility, nervous ex- 
haustion, and lack of tone in the system, use Thurber, 
Whyland, & Co.'s Restorative Wine of Coca.—[{ Adv.) 





Lanres stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme. Parestat, 108 Rue de Rivoli, Paris,—[{Adv.]} 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rorat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


1784. 1886. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
slipere 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls, 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 





PAT. NOV.ID® 1885. 


r02 BOYS = GIRLS #227 
SUPPORTS stockings and underclothes from 
the SHOULDERS. No stiff cords, No useless 
harness to bother. Fits beautifully and with perfect 
ease and freedom. Will WASH. Wears spien- 
didly. Best and Cheapest. Try one, For sale 
everywhere, Sampie by mail,75 cents. FOY, 
HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So. By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLO AL PARIS EXPOSITION-(878. 




















WHITE TAR CAMPHORETTE 
Is the best preservative of Garments, Furs, Ca 


and everything else that may be destroyed by" MC ns. 
or any other insect. For sale at druggists’ and fancy- 
stores. anted. BERNHEIM, 


Agent, etieetonr N. ¥. 















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


THE CENUINE 


JogANY Horr’s Ma? Exreact, 


THE FAVORITB 
TONIC and NUTRIENT, 
recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 


DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 
MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 

The genuine has the signature of 

, JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 

@ on the neck ofevery bottle. 

EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. 


New York Depot, I! Barclay St. 












Listen to your Wife. 
The Manchester Guaxpian, June 8th, 1883, says: 

At one of the 

“Windows ” 

Looking on the woodland ways! With 
clumps of rhododendrons and great masses of 
May blossoms ! ! ! “There was an inter- 
esting group.” 

It included one who had been a “Cotton- 
spinner,” but was now so 

Paralyzed ! ! ! 

That he could only bear to lie in a reclining 
position. 

This refers to my case. 

I was first Attacked twelve years ago with 
“Locomoter Ataxy ” 

(A paralytic disease of nerve fibre rarely ever cured), 
and was for several years barely able to get about. 

And for the last five years not able to attend 
to my business, although 

Many things have been done for me. 
The last experiment being Nerve stretching. 
Two years ago I was voted into the 

Home for Incurables! Near 
in May, 1882. 

I am no “advocate ;” “For 
shape of patent ‘ Medicines?’ ” 

And made many objections to my dear wife’s 
constant urging to try Hop Bitters, but finally 
to pacify her— 

Consented ! ! 

I had not quite finished the first bottle 
when I felt a change come over me. This 
was Saturday, November 3d. On Sunday morn- 
ing I felt so strong I said to my room com- 
panions, “I was sure I could 

“Walk! 

So started across the floor and back. 

I hardly knew how to contain myself. I was all 
over the house. I am gaining strength each day, 
and can walk quite safe without any 

“ Stick !” 

Or support. 

I am now at my own house, and hope soon to be able 
to earn my own living again. I have been a member 
of the Manchester 

“Royal Exchange” 

For nearly thirty years, and was most heartily con- 
gratulated on going in the room on Thursday last. 

Very gratefully yours, Joun BracksuRn. 

Manoursten, (Eng.) Dec. 24, 1883. 

Two years later am perfectly well. 


One Experience of Many. 
Having experienced a great deal of 
“Trouble!” from indigestion, so much so that 


Manchester, 


anything in the 


| I came near losing my 


Life! 
My trouble always came after eating any food— 
However light, 
And digestible, 
For two or three hours at a time I had to go 
through the most 
Excruciating pains, 
“And the only way I ever got” 
“ Relief!” 
Was by throwing up all my stomach con- 
tained ! ! No one can conceive the pains 


| that I had to go through, until 


“At last ?” 

I was taken! 
lay in bed and 

Could eat nothing ! ! ! 

My sufferings were so that I called two doctors 
to give me something that would stop the pain. 

Their efforts were no good to me. 

At last I heard a good deal 

“ About your Hop Bitters ! 

And determined to try them.” 

Got a bottle—in four hours I took the contents of 

One ///7/ 

Next day I was out of bed, and have not seen a 

“ Sick!” 

Hour, from the same cause, since. 

I have recommended it to hundreds of others. 
You have no such 

“ Advocate as I am.” 
Gro. Kenpat, Allston, Boston, Mass. 


“So that for three weeks I 








DR. HUMPHREYS’ Rook, 144 Pages, 
Cloth, with Stee! Engraving, 
Mailed Free, Address, HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109 Fulton Street, N. ¥. 








causes, ention 
= Rare the Lanne of an 


DISPEPSIA 





», Lo’ 4 
well, Miass., 





= of ==, 
Skin & Scalp 

ESTORED 
3H by the * 
Curieutta 


Remedies. 


TOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT ALL 
comparable to the Curroura Remepres in their 
marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying, and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, disfig- 
uring, itching, scaly, and pim ly diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, with loss of vair, 

Cuttoura, the great Skin Cure, and Curroura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beantifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cutiovra Reso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 
Cutiourna Remepixs are abaolutely pure, and the only 
infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutiovra, 50c.; Resor- 
VENT, $1; Soap, 25c. Prepared by the Porrer Drve 
and Cuemtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

&@™ Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases. a 


HAND 
THE LOUIS 


THE LOUIS 
THE LOUIS 


VELVETEEN. 


The STRICTEST EXAMINER may try EVERY 
TEST of touch and sight without discovering that 
these are other than the GENOA VELVETS, they 
so closely resemble, while the peculiar arrangements 
resulting in the FAST WOVEN PILE, enable them tc 
stand interminably any rough wear, which would ruin 
real Velvets at four times the price. 

The Genuine LOUIS VELVETEEN has 
LONG BEEN THE FAVORITE in ENGLAND 
and must not be confounded with any other Velveteen, 

Every yard of the GENUINE bears the name 
‘* LOUIS,” and a GUARANTEE of wear accom- 
panies every yard. 

NOTE WEL 1L.—The word ‘* LOUIS” in connec- 
tion with the Velveteen is spelled ** L-O-U-I-S,” 
and in no other way. 

SOLD AT RETAIL BY 
STERN BROS., West 23rd Street, New York. 
H.C. F. KOCH ‘& CO., 6th ave. & 20th St., New York, 
H. O’NEILL & CO., 321-329 6th ave., New York, 
R. H. WHITE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Wholesale Agents, 
WILMERDING, HOGUET & CO., 
64 and 66 W hite Street, NEW YORK. 


is ESTABLISHED 1801. _ 
. Barry’s 

Tricopherous 

‘ ~ FOR 

THE HAIR. 

The Oldest and the 

Best. 
Exquisitely perfumed. 
Removes all impurities 
‘from the scalp, prevents 


baldness and gray hair, and causes the hair to 
grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 





“Soft as dove’ ‘8 down, and as white, by 
using Cutioura Mepioarep Soar. 

















PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


TION—Do not 
let po A lead you into 
buying worthless i mita- 
tions, as this is the ORIGI- 
NAL COILED IRE 
SPRING ELASTIC SkEc- 
TION CORS#T and money 
will be refunded to wearer 
after four weeks’ wear, if 
not perfectly satisfactory. 

For sale by Dr¥ Goops DRALERS, or if not obtainable, 
will mail, postage paid, HRALTH PRESERVING, $1.15‘ 
ENGLISH SATTEEN, §1.50 ; NURSING, $1.50; ABDOMINAL, 
$2.00; MISSES, 85c. 


Schilling Corset Company, Detroit, Mich. — 
‘EVERY LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE TO 


s. T. TAYLOR'S 


Ilustrated Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 
orders to 8S. T. TA YLOR, 930 Broadway, N. Y. 








Mr. J. T. Groves, Editor of Jacksonville (Fla.), 
Herald, says: *S. S. S. has cured me of sciatic rheu- 
matism of three years’ standing.” 

Mr. M. T. Lamar, of Montgomery, Ala., says: “ After 
suffering for 25 years with inflammator rheumatism, 
$16 worth of 8. & 8. cured me completely. 

Mrs. C. A. Baily, of 1744 Blackstone St., Boston, 
Mass., says: “S. 8S. S. has cured me of Black Leprosy 
— bein yok up to die by physicians.” 

L Cl Clark, of 345 West 12th St, N. Y. City, 
Benn Xs. 8. 8. cured me of lung trouble which every- 
body called consumption.” 

Books on “Contagious Blood Poison" 
“ Blood and Skin Diseases” mailed free. 

For sale by all druggists. 


THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Atlanta, Ga. 
London Office: 35 Snow Hill, E. C. 


ce 10 LOVELY CARDS, 


all styles assorted, your name on, in 
omg blue morocco your name in gold on side, 

20c. 1 pack free for club of 8. Agent’s sample book, 
«. HOLLY CARD CO., Meriden, Conn. 


and on 








UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


W.& J. SLOANE 


Are now showing all the latest 


shades and combinations in SILK 


PLUSHES, SILK DAMASKS, 
BROCATELLES, SILK AND 


WOOL TAPESTRIES, SILK 
AND LACE CURTAINS, &c. 


Also, a splendid collection of 
FRENCH CRETONNES, in new 
designs and colorings, especially 
adapted for the furnishing of 


COUNTRY HOMES. 
Broadway, 18th & 19th Sts., 


New York. 





9,000,000 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 


1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices. 

Avoid amp imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 


“*DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York City. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL, 


Just issued, the Spring Edition, containing nov- 
elties in Art-Needlework, and illustrating many 
new Stamping designs; also Price-list of all Ma- 
terials for Embroidery. 

Send for Catalogue, Price 25 cents. 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th Street, New York City. 


Beautiful Colored Studies 
TO PAINT OR FRAME, {305'tF0chcrsu io 


ote S inches up to lt 
by 29 inches, (printed in from seven to twelve colors), at 


very low prices—from 10 to 35 cents each, ‘tor 


25 Cents only, 


will be sent an ae of the following as a Qindie 

Study of Jac meses | eo) 14 in, x 20 in., and directions 
for vainting ; or Ma ‘lew, by EF. Moran, 14 in. x 20 
in., with directions veg painting and framing; or Small 
Study of Pansies, 10in. x 14 in., on heavy paper, with 








directions for treatment.— These are supplements issued 
with THE ART INTERCHANGE, an illustrate d paper for art 
lovers, which gives 26 numbers and 13 beautiful colored 


plate sina year for only $3.00. 

A Catalogue, with 81 illustrations of these colored 
studies ond a copy of a new illuatrated pene r, sent 
for de. postage. Postals not noticed. this ont. 
wM. W MITLOCK, Publisher, 37 & 39 W. 22d St. N.Y. 


E. W. PECK & CO., 
No, 927 Broadway 


(Bet. 7 and 224d Sts.), 
New York. 


BLACK STOCKINGS. 


The Celebrated Robinson Dye 
that will Positively not Stain 


- the Feet or Underclothing. 








How to Make, 


Your Own 
By -n Experienced Con- 
fectioner. Book —— 


ecipes mailed on receipt of 
= an L. SCHWARZ Conledianer, 68 Fulton St., N.Y- 





SHOPPING 272 sociciee sont 


taste, &c., ye e. Forcircular, references, &c., 
address MISS , 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Ff Established ee 
PURCHASING AGENCY, "isn 


New Y 
ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 


SHOPPING prompt attended to, Best references, 
































MAY 21, 1887. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Silks and Dress Goods, 


250 pieces BLACK SURAH Silks, 22-inch 
wide, at 75e. 3 cost to import, 85c. Cheap at $1.00 
per yard, 

75 pieces extra weight, 28-inch wide, at 83c. 

40-inch all-wool Black Albatross and Nun’s-Veiling, 
worth 65c.; now offered at 50c, 

40-inch Black Wool Grenadines (new weaves), at 
75c., 85c., and $1.00. 

47-inch all-wool Black Rhadames, at 79c. and 
95e.; good value at $1.00 and $1.25. 

A large lot of SUMMER GOODS, reduced 
from $1.50 to 50e, per yard. 

ALSO, Handsome lines of French Satteens, Ging- 
hams, Lawns, &c. 

SPECIAL, Printed Challies at 14c. 3 sold else- 
where at l6c. and 18c. 


Le Boutillier | Of 7%4 
Street, 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 





Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Sutts 
and Underwear. 


Lapies who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


LHe 2 





Broz udwav and Twentieth cr 


CARPET 
A SPECIAL LINE OF VELVETS, 


ENTIRELY NEW AND EQUAL TO THE ORIG- 
INAL ENGLISH VELVETS, AT ABOUT 
ONE HALF THEIR VALUE, 


BODY BRUSSELS, 


CELEBRATED ENGLISH MAKES, PATTERNS 
THAT WE SHALL NOT DUPLICATE, TO 
CLOSE OUT QUICKLY, AT LESS 
THAN COST OF IMPORTATION. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


FURNITURE COVERINGS IN ALL THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS AND COLORINGS AT PRICES 
LOWER THAN EVER. 


LACE CURTAINS 


5000 PAIRS, EMBRACING ALL THE DIFFERENT 
VARIETIES, AT LESS THAN IM- 
POKTATION PRICES, 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO. 


SIXTH AVE. AND 13TH ST. 


Make 
Specialty 


OF 


Sevens Ladies’ 


FINE GOWNS, WRAPS, HABITS, AND 
OOVER COATS, &c., 
TO ORDER at Short Notice. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability has no eqnal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Warranted to al- 
ways regain its she ape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position ‘the wearer may sit 
or recline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped Improv'd 
“Lotta.” Send for price-list, 
Columbia Rubber Co., 
Sole M’f’rs, Boston, Muss. 
For sale by all the leading dry-goods houses. 


PARIS TINTING 


COLORS OR 
DYE PAINTS 
AND 
MIKADO LACQUERS 
FOR LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


Circulars and Samples Free. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 12 W. [4th St., N. Y. 


Anti-Moth Carbolzed Paper, 


The manufacturer assures 
us that a few sheets placed 
among Woollens, Furs, or 
Feathers positively protects 
them against the ravages of 
Moths. Will not injare the 
finest fabrics. Price, 25 cts. 

uire. 
at 1. Schieffelin & Co., Sole 
At William St., N.Y, 


CHINA PAINTERS 


-_—s do their oy gilding. Mat gold, expressly pre- 
$1 per x, postpaid, with full directions. 
Tak Paste tor stencilling background from Cura, 
reparatory for painting, 50 cents per bottle, pesteeté, 
dsG00 D ART CHOO , Broadway and 14th St. 
Gaevle on pa mar Mention Harper's ne 




















RIDLEY’S, 


Grand St., New York. 


STRAW GOODS. 


And where can such an assortment be found 
as we are now displaying ? 





One visit will convince all that there is no 
such stock in this city. 


HATS AND BONNETS 


By the Thousand and Tens of Thousands. 


EVERY SHAPE, 
EVERY COLOR, 
EVERY MATERIAL. 


MILLINERY PARLOR. 


IT IS DIFFICULT TO CONVEY EVEN A FAINT 
IDEA OF THE BEAUTY OF THIS ROOM, FIN- 
ISHED AS IT IS IN HARDWOOD CASES, TABLES, 
AND SETTEES, NEITHER IS IT AN EASY TASK 
TO GIVE A CORRECT IDEA OF THE EXCEL- 
LENCE ATTAINED IN THE TRIMMING OF THE 
HATS AND BONNETS NOW ON DISPLAY, NOR 
OF THE GREATNESS OF THE SAVING TO BE 
ENJOYED, UNTIL A PERSONAL EXAMINATION 
IS MADE, AND SUCH AN EXAMINATION CAN 
PROFITABLY BE MADE OF THE 


TWO THOUSAND 


DIFFERENTLY TRIMMED HATS AND BONNETS 
ON EXHIBITION, 


Orders by Mail. 


FACILITIES UNEQUALLED ARE ENJOYED BY 
OUR HOUSE TO ENABLE FAR-OFF AS WELL AS 
NEAR-BY RESIDENTS 


TO TRADE 


THROUGH THE MAILS, AND ENJOY CORRE- 
SPONDING OPPORTUNITIES TO 


Resident New-Yorkers. 


THE SAME PRICES CHARGED AS IF PRESENT 
IN PERSON. 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE, 


WHICH IS ISSUED QUARTERLY AT 50 CTS. PER 
ANNUM, OR 15 CTS. FOR SINGLE NUMBER, 
WILL BE FOUND A VALUABLE AID IN ALL 
MATTERS OF SHOPPING. IT CONTAINS 146 
LARGE PAGES, FILLED WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND PRICE-LISTS OF OUR ENTIRE STOCK. 


Everything Needed 


IN THE HOUSEHOLD, OR FOR WIFE, HUSBAND, 
OR CHILD, CAN BE FOUND IN OUR ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, WHICH IS THE LARGEST IN THE 
CITY. 








Samples by Mail Free. 





Correspondence Solicited. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 





56 TO 70 ALLEN ST. ; 


59 TO 65 ORCHARD ST., N.Y. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS S& 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 





STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 


Garments without ripping. Send for Circular and 
Price-list. 





DanmelsSons 


(DRY-GOODS HOUSE.) 


BLACK SILKS. 
Special this Week. 


Have just concluded one of the largest purchases 
ever made of the finest Lyons Black Silks, amount- 
ing to over 400 pieces. 

We have 
been selling this same brand of Silks for the past 


The quality and make are first class. 


ten years without ever hearing a complaint of their 
wearing shiny, or cutting, therefore can confidently 
recommend them for wear, and will offer them at 
about $1.00 a yard below regular prices. 

Nine qualities as follows : 
Quality C, at 


Ce PERE, Qed < ~~ ohne owns $1.59 “ 
aie > S a 2 eee aee ee $10 
Op BAO elvan cad<cssutke 83.70: -¢ 
ae fae 2 eee $1.89 “ 
Ry IM oa. hts cae $1.98 “ 
SY A hy” SR Sap ef $2.10 “ 
Ee | CE et et se * 
Oo TP A Oe acscaadscayonous $2.35 “ 


Silks are the best value 


a 
s 


This lot of fine 
offered in America. 


_ BROADWAY & E EIGHTH Sty N.Y. 


You can be better suited and save from four 
to eight dollars on that Silk Dress pattern by 
sending to 


CHAS, A. STEVENS, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


Dress Silks Exclusively. 


The Only Exclusive Dress Silk House 
on this Continent. 


You will find our Silks more beautiful, more 
durable, and much lower in price than can be 
found in any General Dry-Goods House. 

As our Silks are sold very close, we cannot 
afford to mail samples free, but if you will send 
us four two-cent stamps, stating the kind you 


most desire, we will send you a nice line to se- 


| lect from, and return the stamps with first order. 








CHAS. A. STEVENS, 
69 State Street, 
Please Mention this Paper. t Chicago, Hl. 
- BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 


MOTHERS, SISTERS, AND 


DAUGHTERS! 
Remember your Hair—wear 
it right. 


"Twill make you look beauti- 
Sul, or look like a fright. 
Consult the leader of styles, 
Mrs. ©. Thompson, 240 Fifth 
Ave. Send for Il. Catalogue. 


B. 


(uEMICAL Hair Remover Powder Depil- | 


utoire.—Entharungs Mittel. This preparation, first 


| discovered by Prof. Dr. Bottger, the celebrated German 


309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand St.;_ 


| skin. 





Chemist, positively removes hair, so that it will never 
again reappear, and without the slightest my to the 
This we guarantee. We are the sole J 
this preparation in the United States and C A ida. ‘The 
Powder Depilutoire and one box of Our Acne Ointment 
sent for $3. Our circulars are in French, Eaglish, and 
German. Address Arent & Astuatten, 3716 But- 
ler Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WILBUR’S 





ine finest Powdered Chocola 
mma Childe no op Bar nvaiuable - ‘Byspeptics 
ren. uy of your dealer, or stam 
. BO. UE & SONS, Philadelphia. 









S cents 
08 Five Gs Call serene: sper kling 
= ens and pu 
fies the hod, Seared re cacy commend it 

by druggists and 





toall. Sold 


ae ce ont ca 
TOKOLOGY aegmens 


best book for Sample os free. 
Cloth, $2.00; Morocco, fSeEN Cust PUB. CO. .Chieago- 


gents for | 
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SILKS. 


| MOIRE FRANCAISE, Street and Evening Shades, 
BENGALINES, Plaid, Striped, and Plain, 
SURAHS, Plain and Fancy, 
FAILLE FRANCAISE, Choice Shades, 
PONGEES, Plain and Printed. 
CORAHS. 


SILK CREPES, 


New and Beautiful Styles and Colorings. 








Pp 
Sroadway AS 9th dt. 


GREAT BARGAINS IN 


SILK JERSEYS, 
$5.00. 


In sizes 32 to 44—all Blacks—worth 
should be sent immediately. 


Le Boutilier Brothers, 


Broadway & 14th St, N. Y. 


How to Clothe 
the Children. 


$9.00. Orders 








SS stores, dry - goods stores, hat 
‘ stores, shoe stores, etc., usually keep goods 
| for children; but we concentrate such a trade 
| in these goods that we carry an assortment the 
| largest general stores would not be warranted in 
| keeping—not only in outer garments, but in ev 
| ery detail that goes to make an eutire outfit 


all under one roof—and at the lowest prices. 


Mail Orders Is have Ca Carell ll Attention. 


BEST &CO., 


60 and 62 West 23d ee 
“LILIPUTIAN BAZAR.” 


Imperial Halt Regenera lt, 


NETEENTH CENTURY, 
For Hair wholly or partially g 












can restore your huir to its origina a 
have it natural-looking, and nobody 
dreams you color it No lead init. Per- 


fectly harmless, odorless, immediate, and 
lasting. Also unequalled for the beard. 
We prepare the following 





shades: 
No. 1. Black. No. 4. Chestnut. 
** 2. Dark Brown. * 5. Light Chestnut. 
* 3. Medium Brown, ** 6. Gold Blond. 
No. 7. Drab or Blonde Cendree. 
Price, $1.50, $2.25, and $3.00 per box. Send sample of 
hair when ordering. A little book gives full particulars. 


IMPERIAL HAIR-REGENERATOR COMPANY, 
54 West 23d Street, New York. 


LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolutely the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 43 | East 20th St., New York 


CU R THE DEAI 
CK’S PATENT IMPROVED CUSHIONED EaR Drums 
Perfectly Restore the Hearing, and perform the 
work of the natural drum. Invisible, comfortable and 
always in position, All conversation and even whispers 
heard distinctly. Send for illustrated book with testimoni- 
als, FREE. Address F, HISCOX, 83 Broadway, N. Y 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 

The 38th Annual Session opens October 6th. A three 
years’ graded course is given in Spring and Winter 
terms. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, Philadelphia. 











Pall Mall Electric 
Association, London. 






Dr. Secor eae 


By its aid the hair, 
For ladies it produces the 


curled for the day in a few seconds. 


The finest Tooth Brush ever made, constructed b 





Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CURLER. 


beard o or mou natnaies can be curled any desired style in from one to two puntos, 
Langtry Style,” the “Patti Bang,” the “Mont 
by ladies wearing their hair in the fashionable “loose and fluffy” mode, 


A beantiful article: handle of rosewood. other part nickel-plated. 


Dr. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC TOOTH BRUSH OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 


a new patented 


process which renders it impossible for Bristles to come out in use. Each of above articles guaranteed 
and sent on trial, paid. on receipt of price, 50 cts., or both for $1. Th be returned if not satisf: ents wan for Dr. SCOTT’S 
ELECTRIC CORSET BRUSHES. BELTS, &c. No risk, quick Sales GEO-A. SCOTT. 52 te te New eek Bela at at ine. and Fancy Stores. Mention paper. 


ague Curl,” and any other form desired 
Gentlemen’s monstaehes and beards 


Sent on Trial, 
Postpaid. 
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A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING 


“SAY, YOUNG FELLER, GIMME TEN GRAINS O° STRYCH, 
RIGHT AWAY, 1N A BIG HURRY, AND DON’T YOU FORGIT IT.” 
“ Rats 2?” 


** NOW LOOK A-HERE, I DON'T WANT ANY 0” YOUR SLANG, 
oR I'LL JUMP OVER THERE AND SPOIL THAT DUDE COLLAR 
© YOURS IN "BOUT FOUR SECONDs.” 

(He is waited on immediately. 


Ty 
} 


With 
{ 





ALL FRESH. 
*T SAY, MY MAN, ARE THOSE GRAPES FRESH ?” 
“OH YAH, SCHUST PICKED.” 
“WELL, NOW, HOW ABOUT THE CHICKENS ?” 
“DEM is SCHUST PICKED TOO.” 





THE DOCTOR'S FEE. 

MR. KOOCHIN (who has just had dislocated arm set). 
“WAAL, DOCTAH, HOW MUCH I OWIN’ Yo'?” 

DOCTOR. “On, GUESS "BOUT FIVE DOLLAHS.” 

MR. KOOCHIN. “Five poLuans! LAN’! DIDN'T TEK 
YO" MOR'N HALF-HOUR T’ DO DE WUK!” 

DOCTOR. “ YAas, BUT YO’ MUs’ CONSIDAH, MAN, DAT I 
HAD T’ GO TO DE SPENCE AN’ TROUBLE OB BOUT FOU'TEEN 
YEA'S OB STUDY T’ 'NABLE ME T’ Do IT.” 

MR. KOOCHIN, “ WAAL, DIDN'T TEK ME NO TIME T’ GIT 
MY A™ OUT J’INT.” 























THE LUCKY HOUSE-HUNTERS. 
MRS, SPIDER (to Mr. Spider). “ Way. GEORGE, IF THERE 
ISN'T A WEB ALREADY MADE! WE'LL JUST TAKE POSSES- 
SION AT ONCE,” 


Na 


rer aT 


\ i] 














TAKING AFTER HIS OLDEST BOY. 
** JOHNSON, WHO DO YOU TAKE AFTER IN HEIGHT, ANY- 
now” 
“Wy, 1 DOAN KNOW, ITM SUAH. HAIN'T NONE OB MY 
FOLKS TALL ‘CEPT DAT OLDES’ BOY OB MINE, AN’ RECKON 
1 MUs’ TEK ARTER HIM.” 

















NOT UP IN CHEMISTRY. 
YOUNG STUDENT. “MA, DO YO’ KNOW DE AIR IN DIs 
ROOM AM IMPOSED OB OXYGEN AN’ HYDROGEN GAS?” 
HIS MA, “I FOUGHT I SMELT GAS IN DE ROOM. GO 
TU'N DAT DAMPER DOWN IN DE STOVE; OLD TING TE'’BLY 
OUT O° ORDER,” 


FORGETTING THEMSELVES. 

FIRST MARTYR (in choker, tight shoes, ete.) ““ AH—OH, 
GAWGIE, HOW DISAGWEEABLE IT MUST BE TO BE CAGED UP 
LIKE THAT POO’ BEAST, THIS WARM WEATHAH.” 

SECOND MARTYR (similarly attired), “* PUFFECTLY 
DWEADFUL!” 
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TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 


“HELLOA! WHAT FREAK OF NATURE IS THIS, WITH 
FOUR FEET?” 





“OH YES, I SEE HOW I1 Ig. TWICE TWO ARE 
” 


FOUR, 








